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Curious  Account  of  the  Kingdom  ofT  H  i  B  E  t, 
Jn  a  Letter  from  John  Stewart,  Efq\ 
F,  R.  5.  to  Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart.  P. 
R,  S.  From  the  Pliilofophical  Tran- 
I'adions.  [p.  149.] 

The  manner  of  beftowing  their  dead 
is  very  lingular :  they  neither  put 
them  in  the  ground  like  the  Europeans, 
nor  burn  them  like  the  Hindoos;  but  ex*- 
pofe  them  on  the  bleak  pinnacle  of  fonie 
nughbouring  mountain,  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beads  and  birds  of  prey,  or  wafted 
away  by  time  and  the  viciflitudes  of  the 
weather  in  which  they  lie.  The  mang¬ 
led  carcafes  and  bleached  bones  lie  fcattcr- 
ed  about ;  and  amidft  this  feene  of  hor¬ 
ror,  fome  miferable  old  wretch,  man  or 
woman,  loft  to  al!  feelings  but  ihofe  of 
luperftition,  generally  fets  up  an  abode, 
to  perforin  the  difinal  ofTice  of  receiving 
the  bodies,  afligning  each  a  place,  and 
gathering  up  the  remains  when  too  wide- 
*y  difperfed. 

The  religion  of  Thibet,  although  it  be 
lu  many  ot  its  principal  dogmata  totally 
repugnant  to  that  of  the  Bramins  or  of 
India,  yet  in  others  it  has  a  great  affinity 
to  U.  They  have,  for  inftance,  a  great 
'fncration  for  the  cow;  but  thev  tranf- 
VOL.  XLL 


fer  it  wholly  from  the  common  fpeciea 
to  that  which  bears  the  tails,  of  which  I 
lhall  fpeak  hereafter.  They  alfo  highly 
refpe^t  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  the 
fource  of  which  they  believe  to  be  in 
Heaven  ;  and  one  of  the  firft  effei^ts  which 
the  treaty  with  the  Lama  produced,  was 
an  application  to  the  governor-general, 
for  leave  to  build  a  place  of  worfliip  on 
its  banks.  This,  it  may  be  imagined, 
was  not  refufed  ;  and,’  when  I  left  Ben¬ 
gal,  a  fpot  of  ground  was  actually  affign- 
ed  for  that  purpofe,  about  two  or  three 
miles  from  Calcutta.  Oh  the  other  hand, 
the  Sunniafles,  or  India  pilgrims,  often 
vifit  1'hibet  as  a  holy  place,  and  the  La¬ 
ma  always  entertains  a  body  of  two  or 
three  hundred  in  his  pay.  The  reff- 
denceof  the  Delai  Lama  is  at  Pateli,*  a 
vaft  palace  on  a  mountain  near  tli^  banks 
of  the  Bai  ampootcr,  about  ftven  miles 
from  Lahalla.  The  Tayihoo  Lama  has 
feveral  palaces  of*  caftks,  in  one  of  which 
Mr  Bogle  lived  with  him  five  months.  He 
reprefents  the  Lama  as  one  of  the  moft 
amiable  as  well  as  intelligent  men  he  ever 
knew ;  maintaining  his  rank  with  the  ut- 
moft  mildnefs  of  authority,  and  living  in 
the  greateft  purity  of  manners,  without 
ffarchnel's  or  affc(!ladon.  Every  Uiiug 
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within  the  gates  breathed  peace,  order, 
and  dignified  elegance.  The  caftlt  is  of 
Rone  or  brick,  with  many  courts,  lofty 
halls,  terraces,  and  porticos  ;  and  the 
apartments  are  in  general  loomy,  and 
highly  fiiiiihcd  in  the  Chinefe  ftyle,  with 
gilding,  painting,  and  varniih.  There 
are  two  convcniciicies  to  which  they  are 
utter  ftrangers,  ftair-cafes  and  window's. 
There  is  no  accefs  to  the  upper  rooms 
but  by  a  fort  of  ladders  of  wood  or  iron  ; 
and  for  windows  they  have  only  holes 
in  the  cielings,  with  penthoufe  covers, 
contrived  fo  as  to  lliut  up  on  the  wea¬ 
ther- fide.  Firing  is  fo  fcarce,  that  little 
is  ufed  but  for  culinary  purpoles ;  and 
they  triift  altogether  for  warmth  in  their 
honfes  to  tlieir  furs  and  other  cloathing. 
Tnt  Lama,  who  is  c  mpletelj^  conver- 
fant  in  what  regards  Tartary,  Chii.a,  and 
all  the  kingdoms  in  the  Edit,  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  inquifitive  about  Europe,  its  poli¬ 
tics,  laws,  arts,  and  fcicnces,  govern¬ 
ment,  commerce,  and  military  firength  ; 
on  all  which  heads  Mr  Bogle  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  fatibfy  him,  and  addually  compiled 
for  his  fervice  a  brief  (late  of  Europe  in 
the  llindoltan  language,  wdiich  he  or¬ 
dered  to  be  trandated  into  that  of  Thibet. 
The  Lama,  being  born  at  Latack,  a  fron¬ 
tier  province  next  CalFimire,  is  fully  maf- 
ter  of  the  llindoltan  language,  and  always 
converfed  with  Mr  Bogle  in  it;  but  the 
people,  who  are  perfiudcd  he  under - 
Hands  all  languiges,  believed  he  fpoke  to 
him  in  Euglith,  or,  as  they  call  it,  the 
European  tongue.  The  Ruflian  empire 
was  the  only  one  in  Europe  know  n  to 
him  ;  he  has  a  high  idea  of  its  riches  and 
Hrength,  and  had  heard  of  its  wars  and 
fuccefs  againft  the  empire  of  Rome  (for 
fo  they  call  the  Turkilh  Itate);  but  could 
not  conceive  it  could  be  in  any  wife  a 
match  for  Cathay.  Many  of  the  Tartar 
fubjeds  of  Ruflia  come  to  Thibet;  and 
the  Czar  has  even,  at  various  times,  fent 
letters  and  prefents  to  the  Lama.  Mr 
Bugle  faw  many  European  articles  in  his 
hands  I  pictures,  looking-glalTcs,  and 
trinkets  of  gold,  filver,  and  fteel,  chiefly 
EngHlh,  which  he  had  received  that  way, 
particularly  a  Graham's  repeating  watch, 
which  had  been  dead,  as  they  faid,  for 
fome  time.  While  he  w'as  there  feveral 
Mongols  anti  Calmucs  arrived  from  Sibe¬ 
ria,  w'ith  w'hom  he  converfed. 

The  city  of  Lahaflfa,  which  is  the  capi¬ 
tal,  is  of  no  inconfiderable  lize,  and  is  re- 
prelented  as  populous  and  flourifliing. 
It  is  the  refidence  Qf  the  chief  officers  of 
.  :nent,  and  of  the  Chinefe  Manda¬ 


rines  and  their  fuite.  It  is  alfo  inhabit^ 
by  Chinefe  and  Caflamirian  merchant! 
and  artificers,  and  is  the  daily  tefort  of 
numbcrlefs  traders  from  all  quarters, 
who  come  in  occafional  parties,  or  in  (U. 
ted  caravans.  The  waters  of  the  Grtat 
River,  as  it  is  emphatically  called  in  their 
language,  wafli  its  walls.  Father  Du^ 
haldc,  with  great  accuracy,  traces  thij 
river,  \vh>ch  he  never  fufpeds  to  be  the 
Barampooter,  from  its  origin  in  the  Caf. 
fcimirian  mountains  (probably  from  tht 
fame  Ipring  which  gives  rife  to  the 
Ganges)  thro’ the  great  valley  of  Thibet, 
till,  turning  fuddtnly  to  the  fouthward» 
he  lofes  it  in  the  kingdom  of  Aflam  ;  but 
dill,  with  great  judgment  and  probability 
of  conjtidure,  fuppofes  it  reaches  the  In- 
di.in  fea  fomewherc  in  Pegu  or  Aracdn. 
The  truth,  is,  however,  that  it  turns  fud* 
denly  again  in  the  middle  of  Alfam,  and, 
traverfing  that  country,  enters  Bengal 
towards  Rangamatty,  under  the  above, 
mentioned  name,  and  thence,  bending 
its  courfe  more  foutherly,  joins  the 
Ganges,  its  After  and  rival,  with  an 
equal,  if  not  more  copious  ftream  ;  foi- 
ming  at  the  conflux  a  body  of  running 
freih  water,  hardly  to  be  paialleleii  in  the 
know'h  world,  w'hich  dileinbogues  itfdi 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  I'wo  fuch  riven 
uniting  in  this  happy  country,  with  all 
the  beauty,  fertility,  and  convenience 
which  they  bring,  well  intitles  it  to  the 
name  of  the  Paradife  of  Nations,  always 
beftowed  upon  it  by  the  Mogols. 

The  chief  trade  from  Lahafla  to  Pekin 
is  carried  on  by  caravans  that  employ  lull 
two  years  in  the  journey  thither  and  back 
again  ;  which  is  not  furprifing,  when  we 
confider  that  the  diftance  cannot  be  leh 
than  two  thoufand  Englilb  miles;  and 
yet  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  an  cxpids 
from  Lahafla  reaches  Pekin  in  three 
weeks,  a  circumftance  much  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Chinefe  police,  which  knows 
to  eftabliih  fo  fpeedy  and  efl'edual  acone 
munication  through  mountains  and  de- 
ferts  for  fo  long  a  way.  The  trade  with 
Siberia  is  carried  on  by  caravans  to  Se- 
ling,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  Selingin* 
llvy  of  the  Ruflian  travellers  on  the  bur- 
tiers  of  Baykal  lake.  And  this  aceounta 
for  an  extraordinary  fadt  mentioned  by 
Bell,  that,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ot 
that  name,  he  one  day  found  a  man  bufy 
in  redeeming,  from  fome  boys  who  weic 
angling,  the  fifti  they  caught,  and  throw¬ 
ing  them  into  the  water  again  ;  and» 
from  this  circumftance,  and  the  mark  ui* 
bis  forehead,  knew  him  to  be  an  Indiai** 


rerfing  with  him,  he  .  found  his  breed  to  Mr  HAllings,.but  they  died  be- 
rcs  to  be  right.  The  man  told  fore  they  reached  Calcutta.  The  tails 
\mefrom  Madrafs,  had  been  two  fell  very  h’gh,  and  are  iifed,  nr^minted  on 
his  journey,  and  mentioned  by  filver  handles,  for  Chowras,  or  bruflies, 
le  of  the  principal  Englifh  gentle-  to  chafe  away  the  flies  ;  and  no  man 
e.  This  Indian,  no  doubt,  miifl  confequcncc  in  India  ever  goes  out,  or 
elled  as  a  Faquier,  or  SunniafTy,  fits  in  form  at  home,  without  two  Choir- 
“  bet,  and  from  raivbadars,  or  brufliers,  attending  him, 
ravan  to  Selin-  with  fuch  inftniments  in  their  hands, 
im.  It  is  pro-  The  next  article  is  the  wool  from 
ndians  have  an  which  the  Shaul,  the  moft  delicate  w^ool- 
rning  godlinefs  len  manufadtnre  in  the  world,  fo  much 
le  Fa-  prifed  in  the  Eaft,  and  now  fo  well  known 
ir  pil-  in  England,  is  made.  Till  Mr  Bogle’s 
:  inte-  journey  our  notions  on  that  fubjert  vverc 
,  and  very  crude  and  imperfeeft.  As  the  Shaiils 
uilk,  all  come  from  CafTtmire,  we  concluded 
I,  the  material  from  which  thf*y  were  fa- 
s  of  bricated  to  be  aTo  of  that  country’s 
afily  grow’th.  Jt  was  laid  to  he  the  hair  of  a 

it,  the  fine  under  hair  from 
a  camel’s  breaft,  and  a  thoufand  other 
fancic.s ;  but  w^e  know  it  for  certain  to 
The  Gofleigns  be  the  produce  of  a  Thibet  fheep.  Mr 
Haftings  had  one  or  two  of  thefe  in  his 
paddock  when  I  left  Bengal.  They  arc 
of  a  fmall  breed,  in  figine  nothing  differ¬ 
ing  from  our  fheep,  except  in  their  tails, 
which  are  very  broad  ;  but  their  fleeces, 
for  t!)e  finentfs,  length,  and  beauty  of 
the  wool,  exceed  all  others  in  the  world. 
The  CalTemirian*^  engrofs  this  article,  anrl 
have  fadors  efiabhOicd  for  its  purehafe  in 
let,  from  whence  it  is 
,  ''  here  it  is  worked  up, 
and  becomes  a  fource  of  great  wealth  to 
that  coun-ry,  as  well  as  it  is  orlgimlly  to 
ve,  that,  Thibet. 

Miifk  is  ant'lher  of  their  finp’es,  of 
w^hich  it  will  be  neecllefs  to  fay  much,  as 
the  n.'iture,  quality,  and  value  of  this 
precious  commodity  are  fo  well  known 
in  Europe.  I  (hall  (>r.ly  remark^  that  the 
deer  which  produces  it  iscomnnm  in  the 
mountains  ;  but.  Iv^ng  exet  riivrly  i)iy, 
and  frequenting  folely  th»"  places  the 

it  he- 
•nhte  anil  rlan- 
hnve  the  mu  Ik 
o  Calcutta  in  the  natural  hag, 
its  being  adul- 
tUll  it  is  far  fuperior  to  nnc 
he  kind  that  is  to  be  met  ivich 
fale  in  Europe. 

of  the  art’dcs  which  I  reckon 
ftaple  is  go’ul,  of  which  great  quantities 
arc  {•xporl»:d  from  ThiV»et.  U  is  found 
in  the  lands  of  the  Great  River,  as  w'tll 
as  in  mod  of  the  fmall  brooks  arid  to’*- 
rents  tliat  pour  from  the  mountains 

ered  in  this  manner 


gri mages  trom  i 
rior  parts,  pea 
other  precious 

which  they  exchange,  on  their  return 
for  gold-duft,  mufk,  and  other  thing 
a  fimilar  nature,  concealing  them  e 
in  their  hair  and  in  the  cloaths  round  particular  goa 
their  middle,  and  carrying  on,  confider- 
ing  their  numbers,  no  i  neon  fide  rable 
traffick  by  thefe  means 
'  are  alto  of  a  religious  order,  but  in  digni¬ 
ty  above  the  Faquiers;  and  they  drive  a 
more  extcnfive  and  a  more  open  trade 
with  that  country. 

A  particular  account  of  the  commerce 
would  be  foreign  to  the  purport  of  this 
letter;  hut,  as  it  would  leave  the  infor¬ 
mation  vvhich  I  wi(h  to  convey  very  in¬ 
complete,  did  I  not  mention  the  fources 
from  which  this  country,  fo  apparently  every  part  of  Th:h 
poor  and  unfruitful,  draws  a  fupply  of  fent  to  CnfTemire 
the  foreign  articles  of  convenience  and 
luxury,  v'hich  I  have  occationally  faid 
they  pofiefs,— I  fliall  juft  obfer 
befidcs  their  Icfs  traffic  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours  in  horfes,  bogs,  rock-falt,  coarfe 
cloths,  *and  other  articles,  they  enjoy 
four  ftaple  articles,  which  are  fufficient  in 
themfelves  to  procure  every  foreign  com¬ 
modity  of  w'hich  they  ftand  in  need  ;  all 
of  which  are  natural  productions,  and 
deferve  to  be  particularly  noticed.  The 
firft,  though  the  leaft:  confiderable,  is  moft  wild  and  difficult  ot 
that  of  the  cow-tails,  fo  famous  all  over  comes  a  trade  of  great  tn 
India,  Perfia,  and  the  other  kingdoms  of  ger  to  hunt  after.  V.  e 
tlie  Eaft.  It  is  produced  by  a  fpecies  of  fent  down  u  "" 
cow  or  bullock,  different  from  what  1  not  without  grept  rifk  o' 
believe  is  found  in  any  other  country,  terated ;  but 
It  is  of  a  larger  fize  than  the  common  thing  of  t 
Thibet  breed,  has  (bort  horns,  and  no  in 
hump  on  its  back.  Its  fkin  is  covered  The  laft 
with  w'hitifh  hair  of  a  filky  appearance  ; 
but  its  chief  fingularity  is  in  its  tail, 
which  fpreads  out  broad  and  long,  with 
flowiig  hairs,  like  that  of  a  beautiful 
ninre,  but  much  finer,  and  far  more 
gloffy.  Mr  Bogle  fent  down  two  of  this  The  quantity  gatl. 
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though  confiderable  with  refpedt  to  na¬ 
tional  gain,  pays  the  individual  but  very 
^moderately  for  the  labour  bellowed  on  it. 
But,  befjdes  this,  there  are  mines  of  that 
metul  in  the  northern  parts,  which  are 
the  referved  property  of  the  Lama,  and 
rented  out  to  thofe  who  work  them.  It 
is  not  found  in  ore,  but  always  in  a  pure 
metallic  dates  (as  I  belieycit  to  be  the 
cafe  in  ail  other  mines  of  this  metal),  and 
only  requires  to  be  feparated  from  the 
fpar,  (lone,  or  flint,  to  which  it  adheres. 
Mr  Haflings  had  a  lump  fent  to  him  at 
Calcutta;  of  about  the  fize  of  a  bullock’s 
kidney,  '.hich  was  a  hard  flint  veined 
with  lolid  .•  He  caufed  it  to  be  faw- 
cd  in  two,  and.  v’as  found  throughout 
interlarded  (if  I  be  allowed  the  ex- 
prtuion)  with  the  ['ure:'l  metal.  Altho’ 
they  have  this  gold  in  great  plenty  in 
Thibet,  they  do  not  employ  it  in  coin, 
of  which  their  government  never  ftrikes 
any  ;  but  it  is  ftill  ufed  as  a  medium  of 
commerce,  and  goods  are  rated  there  by 
the  purfe  of  gold-duft,  as  here  by  money. 
The  Chinefe  draw  it  from  them  to  a  great 
amount  every  year,  in  return  for  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  labour  and  arts. 

1  could  wifh  to  add  to  this  account 
y  fomething  refpc<$ling  the  plants  and  other 
f  hi>tanical  produdions  of  this  country ; 

[  but  I  would  not  prefume  to  offer  any 
I  thing  btit  what  is  authentic  and  exad,  as 
1  far  as  my  kntAvkdge  goes.  Mr  Bogle 
t  will,  nc  doubt,  be  able  to  falisfy  the 
I  leainrd  in  that  branch,  refptding  many 
t  things  of  which  1  have  at  prefent  no  in- 
I  formaiivin.  He  fent  down  to  Calcutta 
E  many  feeds,  grains,  keineb,  and  fruits, 
E  part  of  which  only  arrived  fafe.  Of  the 
lafl  I  tailed  fevcral,  they  were  chiefly  of 
I  the  European  (bits,  (uch  as  peaches,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  &c.  and  therefore  more  de- 
nrable  for  us  in  Bengal ;  but  they  were 
ail  to  me  infipid  and  bad. 

T  am  now.  Sir,  to  clofe  thefe  remarks 
with  craving  your  forgiyenefs  for  having 
thus  darted  a  nevy  fubjed  of  curiofity, 
without  the  means  of  giving  more  com¬ 
plete  light  concerning  it.  Time  and  op¬ 
portunity  may  put  more  in  my  power  on 
my  return  to  India.  In  the  mean  time, 
1  hope  the  focicty  will  accept  as  a  rarity 
the  Iranflation  of  the'  original  letter 
which  the  Tay/hoo  L^ma  wrote  to  Mr 
Haflings,  by  the  envoy  whom  he  fent  t<) 
folicit  a  peace  for  the  Deb  Rajah.  It 
came  into  my  hands  in  the  Coiirfe  of  my 
office,  and,  by  the  permifiion  of  the  go- 
vernoi  -general,  I  retained  a  copy. 


The  original  is  in  Perlian,  a  language 
which  the  Lama  was  obliged  to  employ, 
that  of  Thibet,  although  very  elegant  and 
expreffive,  as  it  is  faid,  being  totally  un¬ 
intelligible  in  Bengal.  A  letter,  under 
the  fandion  of  a  charader  fo  long  talked 
of  in  the  weftern  world,  but  fo  little 
known,  alone  renders  it  an  objed  of  cu- 
riofity  ;  but,  when  it  is  found  to  contain 
fentiments  of  juflice,  benevolence,  and 
piety,  couched  in  a  (imple  ftyle,  not 
without  dignity,  and,  in  general,  exempt 
from  the  high  flown  compliments  and 
drained  metaphors  fo  common  among 
the  other  people  of  the  Ead,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  its  being  received  with  appro¬ 
bation  ;  at  any  rate,  it  will  ferve  as  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  way  of  thinking  and  writ¬ 
ing  among  a  people  vvhofe  country  and 
manners  I  have  made  the  fubjed  of  the 
foregoing  (ketch. 

Trarj/latipn  of  a  Letter  from  the  Tayfhoa 

Lama  to  Mr  Hadings,  Ben¬ 

gal,  received  the  %^tb  of  March  1774* 

THE  affairs  of  this  quarter  in  every, 
refped  flourifli :  I  am  night  and  day  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  increafe  of  your  happinefa 
and  profperity.  Having  been  informed, 
by  travellers  from  your  quarter,  of  your 
exalted  fame  and  reputation,  my  heart, 
like  the  bloffom  oF  fpring,  abounds  with 
fatisfadion,  gladnefs,  and  joy.  Praife 
God  that  tlie  dar  of  your  fortune  is  in  its 
afeenfion.  Praife  Him,  that  happinefs 
and  eafe  are  the  furrouhding  attendants 
ot  myfelf  and  family.  Neither  to  moled 
or  perfecutc  is  my  aim;  it  is  even  the 
cliaradei  idic  ot  our  ^ed  to  deprive  our-  ' 
felvcs  of  the  receffary  refreOi merit  of 
deep,  Hiould  an  injury  be  done  to  a  Angle 
individiiil;  but,  in  judice  and  humanity, 

I  am  informed  you  far  furpafs  us.  May 
you  ever  adorn  the  feat  of  judice  and 
power,  that  mankind  may,  in  the  ffiadow 
of  your  bofom,  enjoy  llie  blefTinfs  of 
peace  and  affluence !  By  your  favour  I 
am  the  Rajah  and  Lama  of  ihi«  count^'y, 
and  rule  over  a  number  of  fuojedts  ;  a 
particular  with  which  you  have  no  doubt 
been  acquainted  by  travellers  from  thefe 
parts.  I  have  beeh  repeatedly  informed, 
that  yon  have  been  engaged  in  holiilities 
agaiiid  the  Dah  Terria,  to  .which  it  is 
faid  the  Dah’s  own  criminal'  condud,  in 
committing  ravages  and  other  outrages 
on  your  fiontiers,  gave  rife.  As  he  is  of 
a  rude  and  igaorant  race,  pad  times  are 
not  deflitiite  of  the  like  mifccmdu^l  which 
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his  avarice  tempted  him  to  commit.  It 
is  not  unlikely  but  he  has  now  renewed 
thofc  inftances,  and  the  ravages  and 
plunder  which  he  may  have  committed 
on  the  Ikirts  of  the  Bengal  and  Bahar 
provinces,  have  given  you  provocation  to 
fend  your  vindidtive  army  againft  him. 
However,  his  party  has  been  defeated, 
many  of  his  people  have  been  killed, 
three  forts  have  been  taken  from  him, 
and  he  has  met  with  the  punilhment  he 
deferved.  It  is  as  evident  as  the  fun  that 
your  army  has  been  vidtorious ;  and  that, 
if  you  had  been  deliroiis  of  it,  you  might, 
in  the  fpace  of  two  days,  have  entirely 
extirpated  him,  for  he  had  not  power  to 
,  refill  yoiir  efforts.  But  I  now  take  upon 
me  to  be  his  mediator  ;  and  to  reprefent 
to  you,  that,  as  the  faid  Dah  Terria  is 
dependant  upon  the  Delai  Lama,  >vho 
rules  in  this  country  with  unlimited  fway 
(but,  on  account  of  his  being  in  his  mi¬ 
nority,  the  charge  of  the  government  and 
adminiftration  for  the  prefent  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  me),  fhould  you  perftft  in  offering 
further  molcftation  to  the  Dah’s  country, 
it  will  irritate  both  the  Lama  and  all  his 
fubjedls  againft  you.  Therefore,  from  a 
regard  to  our  religion  and  cuftoms,  I  re- 
queft  you  will  ceafe  all  hoftilities  againft 
him  ;  and,  in  doing  this,  you  will  confer 
the  greateft  favour  and  friendfiiip  upon 
me.  I  have  reprimanded  the  Dah  for 
his  paft  condudl;  and  I  have  admonilhed 
him  to  djefift  from  his  evil  practices  in 
future,  and  to  be  fubmiffive  to  you  in  all 
things.  I  ana  perfuaded  he  will  conform 
.  to  the  advice  which  I  have  given  him  ; 
and  it  will  be  necelfary  that  you  treat 
him  with  compaffion  and  clemency.  As 
to  my  part,  1  am  but  a  Faquier*  ;  and 
it  is  the  cuftom  of  my  fc<ft,  with  the  ro- 
fary  in  our  hands,  to  pray  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind,  and  for  the  peace  and 
happinefs  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  I  do  now,  with  my  head  un¬ 
covered,  intreat  that  you  may  ceafe  all 
hoftilities  againft  the  Dah  in  future.  It 
would  be  needlefs  to  add  to  the  length  of 
this  letter,  as  {the  bearer  of  it,  who  is  a 
Gofeignf,  will  rcpiefent  to  you  all  par- 

*  The  original  being  in  Ferjan^  this 
rjoord  is  ufedy  <iuhich  can  only  be  applied 
fiuith  propriety  to  aperfon  of  the  Muffulman 
faith:  here  it  can  only  mean  a  religious 
perfon  in  general.  Perhaps  Monk  fivould 
h'i've  been  the  bed  tranfation. 

f  This  means  a  religious  perfon  of  the 
Hindoo  fehl. 
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ticulars  ;  and  it  is  hoped  you  will  com¬ 
ply  therewith.  In  this  country,  worfhip 
of  the  Almighty  is  the  profefTion  of  all. 
We  poor  creatures  arc  in  nothing  equal 
to  you  ;  having,  howe^’er,  a  few  things  in 
band,  I  fend  them  to  you  by  way  of  re¬ 
membrance,  and  hope  for  your  accep¬ 
tance  of  them. 

[THOUGH  the  following  lette»8  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  papers  foon  after  they  were 
written',  yet  as  the  fubjeit  of  which 
they  treat  is  of  the  higheft  importance 
to  this  nation,  and  as  Dr  F*s  anfwer,in 
particular,  is  full  of  ufeful  inform.Uion 
regarding  the  caufes  of  the  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  Britain  and  her  colonies,  which 
hath  occafioned  fo  much  bloodlhed, 
and  remains  dill,  alas!  nnadjufled, —  we 
fiiali  offer  no  apology  for  again  laying 
them  before  the  public.] 

To  Dr  Franklin. 

Dear  5/r,  Nov.  21. 1769* 

IN  the  many  converfations  we  have  had 
together  about  our  prefent  difputes 
with  North  America,  we  pcrfe6lly  agreed 
in  wilhing  they  may  be  brought  to  a 
fpeedy  and  happy  conclufion.  How  this 
is  to  be  done,  is  not  fo  eafily  afeertained. 

Two  obie<^s,  1  humbly  apprehend,  his  i 
Majefty’s  fervants  have  now  in  contem¬ 
plation.  ift.  To  relieve  the  colonies  from 
the  taxes  complained  of,  which  they  cer¬ 
tainly  had  no  hand  in  impofing.  adly. 
To  preferve  the  honour  and  dignity,  and 
the  fupremacy  of  Britifh  legillature  over 
all  his  Majefty’s  dominions. 

As  I  know  your  fingular  knowledge  of 
the  fubje(5t  in  queftion,  and  am  as  fully  con¬ 
vinced  of  your  cordial  attachment  to  his 
Majefty,  and  your  fincere  defire  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  happinefs  equally  of  all  his  fub- 
je<5ts,  I  beg  you  would  in  your  own  clear, 
brief  and  explicit  manner,  fend  me  an  an- 
fwer  to  the  following  quellions  :  1  make 
this  requeft  now,  becaufe  this  matter  is  of 
the  iitmoft  importance,  and  mu  ft  very 
quickly  be  agitated.  And  I  do  it  wdth 
the  more  freedom,  as  you  know  me  and 
my  motives  too  well  to  entertain  the  molt 
remote  fufpicion  that  I  will  make  an  im¬ 
proper  ufe  of  any  information  you  fiiall 
liereby  convey  to  me. 

ift.  Will  nut  a  repeal  of  all  the  duties 
(that  o!i  tea  excepted,  which  w  as  be  foi  e 
paid  here  on  exportation,  and  of  coni  ic 
no  new  impoliiion)  fully  fatisfy  the  colo- 
nifts  ?  If  you  anfwtr  in  the  negative, 
ad.  Your  rcafons  for  that  opinion  ? 


5d.  Do  you  think  the  only  effectual 
way  of  compofing  the  prefent  differences 
is  to  put  the  Americans  prccifely  in  the 
fituation  they  were  in  before  the  pafling 
the  late  (lamp  a6t?  If  that  is  your  opinion, 
4th,  Your  rcafons  for  that  opinion  ? 
5th.  If  this  laft  method  is  deemed  by 
theleginatiire,and  his  Majefty’s  minifters, 
to  be  repugnant  to  their  duty,  as  guardi¬ 
ans  of  the  ju<t  rights  of  the  crown  and  of 
their  fellow  fubjedfs,  can  you  fugged:  any 
other  way  of  terminating  thefe  difputes 
confiftcnt  with  the  ideas  of  juftice  and 
propriety  conceived  by  the  King’s  fub- 
jedts  on  both  Tides  of  the  Atlantic  ? 

6th.  And  if  this  method  w^as  adtually 
followcd.do  you  not  think  it  would  encou¬ 
rage  the  violent  and  fadlious  part  of  the 
colonifts  to  aim  at  dill  farther  conceflions 
from  the  mother  country  ? 

7th.  If  they  are  relieved  in  part  only, 
what  do  you,  as  a  reafonable  and  difpaf- 
fionate  man,  and  an  equal  friend  to  both 
Tides,  imagine  will  be  the  probable  con- 
fcqucnces  ? 

The  anfwers  to  thefe  quell  ions,  1  hum¬ 
bly  conceive,  will  include  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  1  want ;  and  I  beg  you  will  favour 
me  with  them  as  foon  as  may  be.  Every 
well-vcilher  to  the  peace  and  profperity 
of  the  Britilh  empire,  and  every  friend  to 
our  truly  happy  conltitution,  mull  be  tie#- 
firous  of  feeing  even  the  moft  trivial  cau- 
fes  of  dilTcntion  among  our  fellow  fub- 
jcdls  removed.  Our  doraeftic  fqiiabbles, 
in  my  mind,  are  nothing  to  wjiat  I  am 
fpeaking  of.  This  you  know  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  1  do,  and  therefore  1  need  add 
nothing  farther  to  recommend  this  fub- 
jedt  to  your  ferious  conlideration. 

I  am,  See.  W—  S — 

The  Answer. 

Qravfn-JireeU  Nov*  29.1769. 

Sin 

EING  juft  returned  to  town  from  a 
little  excurfion,  I  find  yours  of  the 
21ft,  containing  a  number  of  queries  that 
would  require  a  pamphlet  to  anfwer  them 
fully.  You,  however,  defire  only  brief 
anfwers,  which  I  fhali  endeavour  to  give. 
Previous  to  your  queries,  you  tell  me, 
yiat  “  you  apprehend  his  Majelty’s  fer- 
vants  have  now  in  con tem pinion,  ift,  to 
relieve  the  colonifts  from  tli^axes  com¬ 
plained  of ;  ad,  to  preferve  the  honour, 
the  dignity,  and  the  fupremacy  of  the 
Britifh  legiftature  over  all"  his  Majefty’s 
dominions.”  I  hope  your  ioformatiou  is 


good,  and  that  what  you  fuppofe  to  be  >a 
contemplation  will  be  earned  into  exe¬ 
cution,  by  repealing  a/i  the  lawj  that  have 
been  made  for  raifing  a  revenue  in  Ame- 
lica  by  authority  of  parliament  without 
the  confent  of  the  people  there.  The  ho^ 
nour  and  dignity  of  the  Britilh  legiflaturc 
will  not  be  hurt  by  fuch  an  adt  of  juftict 
and  wifdom.  The  w’ifcft  councils  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  milled,  efpecialiy  in  matters  re¬ 
mote  from  their  infpedlion.  It  is  the 
per  filling  in  an  error,  not  the  correcting  it, 
that  lelfens  the  honour  of  any  man  or  bo¬ 
dy  of  men.  The  fupremacy  of  that  legif- 
lature,  I  believe,  will  be  beft  preferved  by 
making  a  very  fparing  ufe  of  it ;  never  but 
for  the  evident  good  of  the  colonies  them- 
felves,  or  of  the  whole  Britilh  empire ; 
never  for  the  partial  advantage  of  Britain 
to  their  prej udice.  By  fuch  prudent  con- 
dud  I  imagine  that  fupremacy  may  be 
gradually  ftrengthened,  and  in  time  fully 
eftabliftied  ;  but  otherwife,  I  apprehend 
it  will  be  difputed,  and  loft  in  thedifpute. 
At  prefent  the  colonies  confent  and  fub- 
mit  to  it,  for  the  regulations  of  general 
commerce ;  but  a  fubmiflion  to  ads  of 
parliament  was  no  part  of  their  original 
confiitution.  Our  former  kings  govern¬ 
ed  their  colonies  as  they  had  governed 
their  dominions  in  France,  without  the 
participation  of  Britilh  parliaments.  The 
parliament  of  England  never  prefumed  to 
interfere  in  that  prerogative  till  the  time 
of  the  great  rebellion,  when  they  ufurped 
the  government  of  all  the  king’s  other 
dominions,  Ireland,  Scotland,  &c.  The 
colonies  that  held  for  the  king  they  con¬ 
quered  by  force  of  arms,  and  governed 
afterwards  as  conquered  countries:  But 
New- England  having  not  oppofed  the 
parliament,  was  confidered  and  treated 
as  a  filler  kingdom,  in  amity  with  Eng¬ 
land,  as  appears  by  the  Journals,  March 
10. 1642. 

“  ift.  Will  not  a  repeal  of  all  the  du¬ 
ties,  (that  on  tea  excepted,  which  was  be¬ 
fore  paid  here  on  exportation,  aod  of 
courfeno  new  impofition)  fully  fatisfy  the 
^colonifts?” 

Anfwer*  I  think  not. 

2d.  “  Yonr  reafons  for  that  opinion 

A*  Becaufe  it  is  not  the  Sum  paid  in 
that  duty  on  tea  that  is  complained  of  as 
a  burden,  but  the  principle  of  the  aCt  ex- 
preffed  in  the  preamble,  viz.  That  thofe 
duties  were  laid/or  the  hd^er  fupport  of 
government y  and  the  admin^ ration  of  jvf* 
tice  in  the  colonies.  This  the  colonifts 
tlijhk  uiineceftary,  unjuft,  and  dangerous 
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(0  their  mpft  important  right.  Vnnecejfary^ 
bccaufc  in  all  the  colonies  (two  or  three 
new  ones  excepted)  government  and  the 
^adminiftration  of  juftice  were,  and  always 
had  been,  well  lupported  without  any 
charge  to  Britain :  XJnjuft<t  ai  it  has 
made  fuch  colonies  liable  to  pay  fuch 
charge  for  others  in  which  they  had  no 
concern  or  intereft:  Dangerous^  as  fuch 
mode  of  raifing  money  tor  thofe  purpofes 
tended  to  render  the  affcmblies  utelefs ; 
for  if  a  revenue  could  be  railed  in  the  co¬ 
lonies  for  all  the  purpofcs  of  government 
by  ad  of  parliament,  without  grants  from 
the  people  there*  governors,  who  do  not 
generally  love  affcmblies,  would  never  call 
them  ;  they  would  be  laid  afide ;  and 
when  nothing  (hould  depend  on  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  good-will  to  government,  their  rights 
would  be  trampled  on  ;  they  would  be 
treated  with  contempt.  Another  leafon 
why  I  think  they  would  not  be  faiistied 
with  fuch  a  partial  repeal,  is,  that  their 
agreements  not  to  import  till  the  repeal 
takes  place,  include  the  whole,  which 
fliews  that  they  objed  to  the  whole ;  and 
thofe  agreements  will  continue  binding 
on  them,  if  the  whole  is  not  repealed. 

3d.  Do  you  think  the  only  effedual 
way  of  compofing  the  prefent  differences, 
is  to  put  the  Americans  precifely  in  the 
lituation  they  were  in  before  the  paffing 
of  the  late  ftamp-ad 

A.  I  think  fo, 

4th.  “  Your  rcafons  for  that  opinion?” 

A,  Other  methods  have  been  tried. 
They  have  been  rebuked  in  angry  letters. 
Their  petitions  have  been  retufed  or  re- 
jeded  by  parliament.  They  have  been 
threatened  with  the  piinilliments  of  trea- 
fon  by  rcfolves  of  both  houfes.  Their 
affcmblies  have  been  diffolved,  and  troops 
have  been  fent  among  them:  But  all  thefe 
ways  have  only  exafperated  their  minds 
and  widened  the  breach.  Their  agree¬ 
ments  to  life  no  more  Britilli  manufac¬ 
tures  have  been  ftrengthened  ;  and  Ihele 
meafures*  inftead  of  compofing  differen¬ 
ces,  and  promoting  a  good  correfpon- 
dcnce,  have  almoft  annihilated  your  com¬ 
merce  wdth  thofe  countries,  and  greatly 
endangc-red  the  national  peace  and  gene¬ 
ral  welfare. 

5th.  “  If  this  lad  method  is  deemed 
by  the  legiflature  and  his  Majelly’s  mini- 
tters  to  be  repugnant  to  their  duty  as 
guardians  of  the  juft  rights  of  the  crown, 
and  of  their  fellow -fubjedls,  can  you  fug¬ 
ged  any  other  way  of  terminating  thefe 
difpuies,  conliftent  with  the  idgas  of  juf¬ 


tice  and  propriety  conceived  by  the  king’s 
fubje^ts  on  both  Tides  the  Atlantic  ?” 

A.  1  do  not  fee  how  that  method  can 
be  deemed  repugnant  to  the  rights  of  the 
Crown.  If  the  Americans  are  put  into 
tncirformrrlituation,  it  mud  be  by  an  ad 
of  parliament,  in  the  polling  of  which  by 
the  king,  the  rights  of  the  crown  are  cx- 
ercifed,  not  infringed.  It  is  indifferent 
to  the  crown,  whether  the  aids  received 
from  America  are  granted  by  parliamenc 
here,  or  by  the  affemblics  there,  provided 
the  quantum  be  the  fame;  and  it  is  my 
opinion,  that  more  will  be  generally  grant¬ 
ed  there  voluntarily,  than  can  be  exaded 
or  colleded  from  thence  by  authority  of 
parliament.  As  to  the  rights  of  Fellow 
SubjeSs  (1  fuppofe  you  mean  the  people  of 
Britain),  I  cannot  conceive  how  thofe  will 
be  infringed  by  that  method.  They  will 
dill  enjoy  the  right  <»f  granting  their  own 
money,  and  may  dill,  if  it  plcafes  them, 
keep  up  their  claim  to  the  right  of  grant¬ 
ing  a  right  they  can  never  exercife 
properly,  for  want  offudicient  knowledge 
of  us,  our  circumdances  and  abilities  (to 
fay  nothing  of  the  little  likelihood  there 
is  that  we  ihould  ever  fubmit  to  it) ;  there- . 
fore  a  right  that  can  be  of  no  good  ufe  to 
them  ;  and  we  (hall  continue  to  enjoy  in 
fad  the  right  of  granting  cur  money,  with 
the  opinion  now  univerlhlly  prevailing  a- 
mong  us,  that  we  are  free  fubjeds  of  the 
king,  and  that  Fellow  Subjeds  of  one  part 
of  his  dominions  are  not  Sovereigns  over 
FellowSubjeds  in  any  other  part.  If  the 
fubjeds  on  the  different  Tides  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  have  different  and  oppofitc  ideas  of 
“judiceand  propriety,”  no  one  “  me¬ 
thod”  can  poffibly  be  confident  with  both  • 
The  bell  will  be,  to  let  each  enjoy  their 
own  cpinions,  without  difturbiiig  them 
when  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  com¬ 
mon  good. 

6th.  ‘‘  And  if  this  method  were  adual- 
ly  followed,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
encourage  the  violent  and  factious  part  of 
the  colonids  to  aim  at  dill  farther  concef- 
dons  frf  'm  the  mother  country  ?” 

A.  1  do  not  think  it  would.  There 
may  be  a  few  among  them  that  deferve 
the  name  of  fadious  and  violent,  as  there 
are  in  all  countries;  but  thefe  would  have 
little  influence,  if  the  great  majority  of 
fober,  reafonable  people  were  fatisfied. 
If  any  colony  ihould  happen  to  think  that 
fome  of  your  regulations  ot  trade  arc  in¬ 
convenient  to  the  general  intered  of  the 
empire,  or  prejudicial  to  them  w’ithout 
being  beneficial  to  you,  they  will  date 
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tlicfc  inatitrs  to  p.,il!dTient  in  petitionsas 
h«*.ctoicrc;  but  will,  1  believe,  take  no 
Ml  ir'it  Reps  (.bt.iin  what  they  may 
l.upc  f 'r  bi  tin irc  n  the  wifdom  of  go- 
vcrijiiu-ot  Ik'h*.  !  know  of  nothing  tife 
ineyc  iu  have  in  view ;  the  notion  that 
'  ‘i.  V  (•  f  _  oflhtir  being  defirousto  fet 

c.  Iciijpdciii  or  commonwealth  of  their 
o  vn,  1-  ^  ccitain  knowledge  intirely 
grorr*iicl>.  i  there  fore  think  that  on  a 
tot  Lit  tctirid  of  uU  duties^  laid  exprefsly  for 
itjd  pvf'f  (^J  rufwg  a  re'venue  on  the  people 
of  Ah:ertcay  ^^ithout  their  confent^  the  pre- 
fent  uncaiincis  would  fubfide,  the  agree¬ 
ments  not  10  import  w’ould  be  didolved, 
and  the  commerce  flourilh  as  heretofore; 
and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  fentimentby  all 
the  letters  1  have  received  from  America, 
and  by  the  opinions  of  all  the  fenlible  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  lately  come  from  thence, 
crown  officers  excepted.  I  know,  indeed, 
that  the  people  of  Bofton  are  grievoufly 
offended  by  the  quartering  of  troops  a- 
mong  them,  as  they  think  contrary  to 
law  ;  and  are  very  angry  with  the  board 
of  commiflioners  who  have  calumniated 
them  to  government ;  but  as  I  fuppofe  the 
withdrawing  of  thofe  troops  may  be  a 
confequence  of  reconciliating  meafurcs 
taking  place,  and  that  the  commiffion  al- 
fo  will  be  either  diffolvcd,  if  found  ufe- 
Icfs,  or  filled  with  more  temperate  and 
prudent  men,  if  ftill  deemed  ufcful  and 
I  neceffary,  I  do  not  imagine  thefe  particu¬ 
lars  w’ould  prevent  a  return  of  the  har¬ 
mony  fo  much  to  be  wdfhed. 

7th.  “  If  they  are  relieved  in  part  only, 
what  do  you,  as  a  rcafonable  and  difpaf- 
fionatc  man,  and  an  equal  friend  to  both 
(ides,  imagine  will  be  the  probable  confe- 
qucnce 

A.  I  imagine,  that  repealing  the  offen- 
live  duties  in  part  will  anfwer  no  end  to 
this  country  ;  the  commerce  will  remain 
obflruded,  and  the  Americans  go  on  with 
their  fchemes  of  frugality,  induftry,  and 
manufactures,  to  their  own  great  advan¬ 
tage  How  much  that  may  tend  to  the 
prejudice  of  Britain,  I  cannot  fay  ;  per¬ 
haps  not  fo  much  as  fome  apprehend, 
fince  file  may  in  time  find  new  markets. 
But  I  think,  if  the  union  of  the  tw’O  coun¬ 
tries  continues  to  fubfift,  it  will  not  hurt 
\\ie  general  inter  eft ;  for  whatever  wealth 
Britain  lofes  by  the  failing  of  its  trade 
with  the  colonies,  America  will  gain;  and 
the  crown  wull  receive  equal  aids  from 
its  fubjcCls  upon  the  whole,  if  not  greater. 

And  now  1  have  anfwered  your  quef- 
tions  as  to  what  may  be,  in  my  opinion, 
the  confcquences  of  this  or  that  fuppofed 


meafure.  I  will  go  a  little  farther,  and 
tell  you  what  I  fear  is  more  likely  to  come 
to  pafs  in  reality.  I  apprehend  that  the 
miniftry,  at  leaft  the  American  part  of  it, 
being  fully  perfuaded  of  the  right  of  par-, 
liament,  think  it  ought  to  be  inforced, 
w’hatcver  may  be  the  confequences  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  do  not  believe,  there  is 
even  now  any  abatement  of  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  on  account  of 
thefe  difputes ;  or  that  if  there  is,  it  is 
fmall,  and  cannot  long  continue.  They 
are  aflured  by  the  crown  officers  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  that  manufactures  are  impoffible' 
there ;  that  the  difeontented  are  few,  and 
perfons  of  little  confequence ;  that  almoft 
all  the  people  of  property  and  importance 
are  fatisfied,  and  difpofed  to  fubmit  quiet¬ 
ly  to  the  taxing  power  of  parliament ;  and 
that  if  the  revenue  aCls  are  continued, 
and  thofe  duties  only  that  are  called  anti¬ 
commercial  being  repealed, and  others  per¬ 
haps  laid  in  their  (lead,  that  power  ^ere 
long  will  be  patiently  fubmitted  to,  and 
the  agreements  not  to  import  be  broken, 
when  they  are  found  to  produce  no  change 
of  meafures  here.  From  thefe  and  fimi- 
Ur  mifinformations,  which  feem  to  be  cre¬ 
dited,  1  think  it  likely  that  no  thorough 
redrefs  of  grievances  will  be  afforded  to 
America  this  feffion.  This  may  inflame 
matters  ftill  more  in  that  country  ;  far¬ 
ther  rafii  meafures  there  may  create  more 
refentment  that  may  produce  not 
merely  ill  advifed  diffolutions  of  their  af- 
femblies  as  laft  year,  but  attempts  to  dif- 
folve  theirconftitution ;  more  troops  may 
be  fent  over,  which  will  create  more  un- 
eafinefb  :  To  juftify  the  meafures  of  go¬ 
vernment,  your  writers  will  revile  the 
Americans  in  your  news-papers,  as  they 
have  already  begun  to  do  ;  treating  them 
as  mifereants,  rogues,  daftards,  rebels, 
&c.  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  people 
here  from  them,  and  which  will  tend  far¬ 
ther  to  diminifii  their  affeClions  to  this 
country.  Poffibly  too  fome  of  their 
w^arm  patriots  may  be  diftraCled  enough 
to  expofe  themfelves  by  fome  mad  aCtion 
to  be  fent  for  hither;  and  government 
here  be  i  ndi  fcrcet  enough  to  hang  them ,  on 
the  ACt  of  Hen.  VIII.  Mutual  provocations 
will  thus  go  on  to  compleat  the  repara¬ 
tion  ;  and  inftcad  of  that  cordial  affection 
that  once  and  fo  long  exifted,  and  that 
harmony  fo  fuitable  to  the  circumftances, 
and  fo  neceffary  to  thehappinefs,  ftrength, 
fafety,  and  welfare  of  both  countries ;  an 
implacable  malice,  mutual  hatred,  fucli 
as  we  Tiovt  fee  fubfifting  bctw’een  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  Portuguere,  the  Genoefe  and 
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Corfkrans,  from  the  fame  original  mifcon* 
du^l  in  the  luperior  governments,  will 
take  place  ; 'the  famenefs  of  nation,  the 
(imilarity  of  religion,  manners,  and  lan¬ 
guage,  not  in  the  lead  preventing  in  our 
cafe,  more  flian  it  did  in  theirs^ — I  hope, 
however,  that  this  may  all  prove  falfe 
prophecy,  and  that  you  and  I  may  live 
to  fee  as  Hncere  and  peife^t  a  friendlhip 
edabliihed  between  our  refpqdivc  coiin- 
tries,  as  has  fo  many  years  fubfifted  be¬ 
tween  Mr  S  ---»■■  and  his  truly  affedio- 
nate  old  Friend, 

B.  Franklin. 

Essay  on  Song-writing. 

That  Song- writing  has  a  very  pow’er- 
ful  operation  on  the  m"ind,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  periodical  conduct  of  our 
country.— Loyal  fongs  produce  loy^*!  ef¬ 
fects— the  imagination  and  the  heart  ara 
equally  warmed,  and  the  man  is  iiifen- 
libly  raifed  into  the  hero.  On  ever/oc- 
calion,  therefore,  when  .France  or  Spain 
was  to  be  humbled,  the  prefs  has  aided 
the  labours  of  the  martial  Mufe-^a  fpirit 
ol  bravery  has  been  roufed  even  in  the 
luki-warm,  and  an  impatience  of  a^tioa 
excited  in  each  individual. —An  happy 
prefage  of  vi^ftory  !  and  1  will  venture  to 
lay,  that  it  is  the  great  misfortune  of  the 
prrfent  times,  that  nature  and  reafon 
have  forbid  our  exerciiing  tbefe  engines 
of  animation. 

Who  but  muft  remember,  in  the  laft 
war,  the  glorious  advantages  df  that  foul- 
in  fpi  ring  chorus, 

Hearts  ,of  oak  are  our  (hips,  hearts  of  oak  are 
our  men  ? 

We  always  are  ready ^ 

Steady,  boys,  ftcady; 

We*ll  fight  and  >Ve'il  conquer  again  and  again. 

It  was  indeed  only  anothef  mode  of  pre¬ 
paration  obferved  by  the  generals  of  old, 
when  leading  their  troops  within  fight  of 
the  enemy:— Ye  are  Romans!  have 
heretofore  conquered  !  and  thefe  are  your 
foes  i” — and  the  event  jnitified  the  wif- 
dom  of  this  addrefs  of  the  comman¬ 
der. 

The  complexion  of  the  times  is  alfo  • 
apparent  in  the*  reigning  taftc  for  Songs. 
— Before  gallantry  had  gained  ground 
in  Britain,  or  the  female  world  had  learn¬ 
ed  to  bliijh  at  the  idea  of  conjugal  faith 
conjugal  merit,  the  following  little 
production  had  its  admirers,  though 
fince  funk  into  obliviorv: 

VoL.  XU. 


^77 

Ye  fair  married  dames,  who  fo  often  deplore, 
That  a  lover  once  blcfs'ti  is  a  lover  no  u.oi 

Ko  5fc. 

Attend  to  my  counfel,  nor  blulh  to  he 
'I'hat  prudence  mtfjl  cherijb  what  'beauty  hus 

CuUght, 

Ufc  the  man  that  you  wed  like  ^ur  favourite 
goUtar  ; 

'I'hoiigli  7uulic  in  both,  they  are  both  apt  to  jar. 
How  tunefuj^  and  foft  iroax  a  aeiicate  touch. 

Net  handled  too  roughly,  nor  played  on  too 
much. 

The  linnet  and  fparrow  will  fotd  from  your 
luiiu, 

Grow  fond  by  your  kindnefs,  and  come  at 
Command. 

Exert  w’ith  your  hufKind  the  fame  happy  fklll, 
h'or  hearts  like  youi  birds  may  be  tutnd  to 
your 

Be  gay  and  good-humoui’d,  complying  and 
kind ; 

Turn  the  chief  of  your  care  from  your  fa^  to 
your  miiid  ; 

*Tis  there  that  the  wife  may  her  coiiqucft  im¬ 
prove, 

And  Hymen  (hall  rivet  the  fcltei».of  Iu\c. 

But  now,  w^hatever  lasly  condtfeends  to 
favour  her  friends  with  a  fopg — inlfead 
of  thefe  fierling,  Ihelc  antiquated  compj- 
fitions,  they  are  prefcnitd  with  a  foft  I- 
talian  air,  which  tickles  the  tar,  at  the 
fame  iiiftant,  perhaps,  that  it  poifi'iis  the 
heart.  Nay  more,  women  of  f.idiioii 
and  character,  without  the  iinallcft  hefi- 
tatioTJ,  will  give  you  that  pcrvcilion  of 
the  moft  delicate  thought  that  ever  en¬ 
tered  the  human  imagination,  and  was 
laid  as  a  compliment  on  the  Queen  Mo¬ 
ther's  toilet— rendered  thus  in  Englilli — 
the  Frcncli  1  may  poliioly  give  you  here¬ 
after— 

How  impcrfcift  is  exprelTion 
Some  emoti  ms  to  iinp&rt. 

When  we  mean  a  foft  coufelTIon, 

And  yet  ftrive  to  hide  the  heart. 

But  I  forbear  to  add  the  fucceedlrg  ver*^ 
fes.— Thole  of  your  female  readers  who 
have  not  already  feen  them,  from  beini? 
told  they  are  highly  exceptionable,  wiii 
thank  me.  for  the  omiflion  ;  ai.d  thokr 
who  have,  and  from  a  wtll-fornicd  taHe, 
and, amiable  purity  of  mind,  difa[)|>:ov5: 
them,  will  commend  my  coiidu  :r. 

It  is  my  inteiTti.  n  to  try  my  la ule  fo 
foon  as  our  national  t-ernns  arc  afeertain- 
ed.  The  Houft  of  Bourbon  my  ti  t me, 
nothi'.g  more  will  be  necefiary  than  to 
adopt  iny  little  coiNpofitions  to  thofc 
inartiil  tu.nes  which  have  hitherto  li.id 
Z 
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fuch  power  over  the  palTions  of  the 
multitude.  The  union  of  mutic  and 
poetry  has  produced  the  moft  aftonifhiug 
€ffe<fl8,  as  we  find  it  recorded  in  the 
poetic  annals : 

Hear  how  Timotheus’  rancd  lays  furprifc, 

And  bid  alternate  pafTions  fall  and  rife  ; 

While  at  each  chanirc  the  Soa  of  Libyan  Jove 
Now  burns  with  glory,  and  now  melts  with 
love  ; 

Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  fparkling  fury  glow, 
Now  fighs  deal  ovu,  and  tears  begin  to  flow  ; 
^^ctfians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found, 
And  the  woild's  victor  fto«xl  fubduM  by  found; 
The  powers  of  muhe  all  our  hearts  allow. 

And  what  Timotheus  was  is  Dryoen  now. 

Pope. 

This,  I  grant,  is  fpokc  of  the  elegant 
and  the  fublime ;  but  in  the  humbler 
v’rtlks,  ftrong  touches  of  nature  and  of 
fpirit  may  be  given,  and  the  mind  enli¬ 
vened  and  invigorated  thereby. 

*  The  prevailing  idea  is,  that  Britons  are 
^  no  longer  Britons  ;  thai  with  the  decline 
of  the  enapHre  the  people  are  degenerated ; 
^nd  that  it  is  now  only  tor  the  enemy  to 
attack,  to  conquer:— but  be  aflTured,  far 
from  it  •f  that  to  roufe  would  be  to  nerve 
the  arm.— We  are  difgraced,  not  ruined 
— dejedlcdy  not  enervated. — Britons  will 
yet  Ihike  home  ;  Britons  will  yet  revenge 
their  country's  wrongs  the  French 
I  have  ai^ed  U  bafe  and  an  inlidious  part, 
f  and  deferve  to  be  fcourged  into  repen¬ 
tance.  '  , 

Beauty,  moreover,'  from  the  reigning 
mode  of  education,  lofes  half  its  luflre. 

. — The  finilhed  form  muft  indeed  delight 
the  eye,  but.irodefty  alone  can  chaOT  the 
heart.— The  mother  of  mankind  owes 
itiorc  of  her  lovelinefs  to  the  mental 
graces,  than  the  other  faireft  tints  of  the 
poet's  pencil.— The  body  is  only  an  ema¬ 
nation  of  the  foul — the  features  its  tongue. 
We  (h udder,  when  we  behold  the  human 
face  divhfic  deformed  by  paflVons  that 
would  blacken  the  fiend  ; — thcdnighter, 
morker,  fitter,^  wife,  all  that  is  great  and 
amiable  in  the  female  character,  and  en¬ 
dearing  and  valuable  in  fockty,  faerificed 
eni  the  ihrine  of  play,  the  altar  of  vanity, 
or  the  prey  of  licentioufnefs. —  Who  but 
mult  wJlh  to  Throw  in  his  mite  of  libera¬ 
lity,  to  coired  the  dangerous,  the  groov¬ 
ing  eri!  ? 

Oh  be  but  yourfcfvcs,  and  6iir  homage  wc’ll 
pay, 

And  your  empire  is  folid  and  fure. 

God  and  nature  has  enabled  Englifh- 
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women,  by  the  beauty  of  their  perfons^ 
and  the  happy  conftrudtion  of  theirtninds, 
to  outfhioe  moft,  and  equal  all  the  wo¬ 
men  in  the  world,  if  they  will  only  do 
themfclves  the  juflice  to  move  within  the’ 
line  of  good-fenfe,  decorum,  and  the 
cuftoms  of  their  country  ;  for  there  is  a 
charaderiftic,  as  well  as  a  diltindt  cli¬ 
mate  to  every  given  diftance,  and  every 
peculiar  kingdom,  which  enn  never  be 
violated  or  departed  fiom  without  dif- 
honour. 

“  Tell  me  who  you  know,"  fays  the 
proverb,  “  and  I  will  tell  you  how  you 
go." — Let  me  fay,  I  hear  you  fing,  and 
1  fiiall  inftantly  be  informed,  what  de¬ 
gree  of  underftanding  you  polTcfs,  what 
has  been  your  education,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  you  have  been  accuftomed  to  keep; 
for  fongs  are  the  eledion  of  the  mind,  no 
left  than  the  falhion  of  the  times.  But 
as  modefly  and  good  fenfe  are  always  the 
fame,  whatever  is  to  be  determined  by 
their  ftandard  muft  be  always  elegant 
an^!  polite ;  what  ladies  may  without 
bhilh  approve,  and  their  hearers  admire. 
One  young  damfel,  Mr' Printer,  whofe 
little  hiftory  I  mean  to  prefent  you  with; 
abfolutely  and  bona  fM  won  the  hea.'t  of 
a  moft  amiable  man  by  her  voice. — Her 
manner  of  tinging,  znd  the  matter  the 
ehofc  fhosild  fall  front  her  lips  as  her  de¬ 
clared  favourite  lines— fuch  founds  were 
not  to  be  refifted — fuch  words  marked  a 
delicate  and  accomplilhed  mind  ;  and 
fuch  was  the  wife  he  had  ever  afked  of 
heaven.  He  made  his  application  to  her 
family  accordingly,  and  foon  recommen¬ 
ded  himfelf  under  their  fanCtion  to  the 
object  of  his  attachment,  and  they  now 
lead  a  moft  examplary  life  of  felidity,  of 
liberality,  of  focialky nor  is  the  eii- 
chanlment  (though  years  have  rolled  a- 
way)  broken  ;  for  as  Delta‘s  merit,  her 
fvvectnefs,  her  fenfibiUty,  are  undiminifh- 
ed — her  voice  is  ftill  the  fame,  and  her 
hufband  liftens  to  her  fongs  with  cnlhu- 
fiaftic  delight. 

Memoirs  of  the  celebrated  A3  refs  Mrt 
B  A  R  R  Y ,  cotemporarj  with  Betterton. 

Though  Cibber,  in  his  very  ufefiU 
book,  called  An  Apology  for  his  Life'f 
has  given,  lis  Iketches  of  the  dramritic 
merits  of  moft  of  the  principal  perform¬ 
ers  of  his  time,  he  has  but  very  (lightly 
touched  on  their  memoirs,  and  fomc  he 
has  fcarcely  mentioned  at  all.  To  give 
tbew,  therefore,  in  a  regular  aud  coih'-^ 
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prchenfive  manner,  being  thought  ufcful,  bed  love-letters  in  our  language,  a  Mref- 
•  as  well  as  curious,  we  (hall  begin  with  fed  to  that  lady,  and  which  are  (lil:  ex- 
Mrs  Barry,  who,  like  her  modern  name-  taut. 

lake,  was'  the  favourite  Melpomene  of  The  firft  parts  Lord  Rochefter  taught 
her  day.  Mrs  Barry,  were  the  Little  Gypfy,  in 

This  lady’s  Chriftian  name  was  Eliza-  the  comedy  of  the  Rover,  by  Mrs  Behn ; 
beth  ;  Ihe  was. the  daughter  of  Robert  and  If'tbclla,  the  Hungarian  Queen,  ip 
Barry,  Efq;  barrifter  at  law,  a  geStieman  the  tragedy  of  Mullapha,  by  the  Earl  of 
t>f  ancient  family  and  good  eftale,  who,  at  Orrery,  which  (bcfide  the  piiyatc  in- 
ihe  beginuiug  of  the  civil  wars,  follow-  ftrudlions  he  gave  her)  he  made  hexre- 
iug  the  fortunes  of  King  Charles  1.  raifed  htarfe  above  tiiirty  tinus  ou  tlie’llage, 
a  regiment  at  his  own  expeiice,  whicti  fo  and  about  twelve  in  the  drefs  Ihe  was  to 
f.u  incumbered  his  eftate,  as  obliged  his  adt  it  in.  He  look  fiich  extraordinary 
children  to  raife  their  own  fortunes,  as  -  pains  with  her,  as  not  to  ojiiit  the  ler.it 
they  auej  a  wide  world  could  bed  fettle  it.  look  or  motion  ;  nay,  it  has  been  f.u'd. 
Lady  D’Avenant  (a  near  relation  of  Sir  that  her  page  wa;i  taught  to  niaiuge  her 
William  D’Avenant)  being  a  particular  train  in  fiich  a  manner,  as  to  give  each 
friend  of  Colonel  Barry,  took  his  claugh-  movement  a  peculiar  grace, 
ter  when  young,  and  gave  her  a  good  The  firft  night  ihe  played  the  Ilunga-. 
education.  She  made  Iver  not  only  her  rian  Queen,  Lord  Rochtller  brought  the 
companion,  but  intn)duccd  her  to  fomc  King,  with  the  Duke  aiid  Duchefs  of 
of  the  tird  companies,  in  point  of  under-  York,  to  the  pi  ty,  behdes  the  poilbi.s 
(landing,  as  well  as  rank,  by  which  means  with  wliom  he  had  a  wagei .  he  iiu>- 
ihe  fooii  became  pAfielfed  of  that  beha-  ment  ihe  appeared,  there  was  fuch  a  dig- 
viour  and  addrefs  that  mark  the  gentle-  nified  fonow  about,  her,  as  moved  the 
woman.  wliole  houfe  to  pity  ;  but  when  (he  fpoLe 

VThat  firft  recommended  Mifs  Barry  thefe  words  to  the  iuluding  CardinaJ, 
to  the  dage  were  Her  voice  and  c/V, 

which  Sir  VVilliara  D’Avenant  was  fo  My  Lord,  my  furrow  feeks  not  your 
(truck  with,  as  induced  him  to  think  (lie^  relief, 

would  make  a  celebrated  adtreis.  With  You  are  not  fit  to  judge  a  mother’s  grief ; 
thefe  accompli(hmehts,  howettr,  die  had  Yon  have  wo  child  for  an  untimely  grave, 
a  bad  ear  ;  hence,  upon  trial,  he  found  Nor  can  you  lofe  what  1  dcfiie  to  lave  ' 
it  fo  difficult  to  ihitrudt  her,  that  for  a 

time  he  thought  it  tmpoffible  to  make  her  the  paffions  were  fo  finely  exprefied  by 
fit  for  the  mcaneft  part.  Three  times  ihe  her,  that  the  whole  theatre  icioiuiiled 
was  rejedted,  aud  three  times,  by  the  in-  with  applaufe. — The  Ducliefs  of  York, 
tereft  01  her  patronefs,  (he  was  re-accep-  in  particular,  was  fo  pleafed  with  her,  as 
ted,  hut  after  this  with  fuch  little  fuccefs,  to  requeft  (lie  would  improve  her  in  the 
that  leveral  of  the  fiift  perjTons  for  wit  and  Eiiglilb  language,  and,  when^Qmceu,  gave 
quality  pufitively  gave  it  as  thei<  Opinion,  her  the  Ci  ronation  robes  to  aCt  Queen 
(lie  never  would  be  capable  of  any  prin-  Elizabeth  in. 

€ip:il  part.  From  this  moment  (lie  fought  the  firft: 

The  celebrated  Earl  of  Rochefter,  how-  walks  in  her  proftfiion,  and  under  fo  ex- 
ever,  (food  fiugle  in  his  opinion  againft  cellent  a  inafter  as  her  lover,  liie  could 
the  multitude,  and  fo  mwch  was  he  hoot-  noj:  fail  to  reach  them  ;  her  talents  were 
ed  for  it,  as  indticed  him  to  enter  into  a  very  general ;  but  her  particular  forte  was 
confiderable  wages,  that  in  the  couiTe  of  the  ranting,  bnftiing,  haughty  parts  of 
fix  months  he  w'ould  engage  to  make  her  .tragedy,  in  which  (lie  lo  much  txcci- 
the  firft  player  oii  the  ftage.  From  this  led,  that  from  the  tt  ftimony  ot  foiut:  f»f 
moment,  the  earl  became  intimately  ac-  the  firft  judges  tiwn  we  have  evc- 

quainted  with  her,  and  was  indefatigable  ry  reafoii  lo  coiiclude  ruc  has  never  bttu 
in  his  inftrudlions,  which  ftic  not  only  re-  equalled. 

paid  him  with  an  equal  degree  of  docili-  Mrs  Barry  coutimicd  at  the  head  of  the 
ty,  but  by  a  furrender  of  htr  charms;  fiage  for  fevcr^l  yearb,  with  the  higheit 
and  nqtvvithftariding  th^e  Earl  was  fo  de-  reputation  in  her  profe (lion,  and  (except 
bauched  a  charader  in  general,  it  is  the  amour  between  her  and  Lord  Ro- 
thoughi  he  ferioufly  never  loved  a  woman  cbefter,  by  w'hom  (lie  had  a  daughter^ 
but  her,  which  continued  to  the  end  of  in  ner  priv.Ue  chara«fter.  Otv\ay,.the 
Ms  Fife,  as  maybe  feeii  by  fome  of  the  poet,  was  doj*  ting  and  of  her,  audits 
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faid  moft  of  bis  panegyrics  and  fatires  on 
the  fex  were  written  under  the  hopes  and 
dtfappointmeuts  of  his  love.  The  fcan- 
dalous  chronicle,  howefer,  is  filent  on 
any  amour  between  them. 

Thin  excellent  a61refs  did  not  long  fuT- 
Vive  Betterton,  he  dying  in  the  year  1710, 
Ihe  on  the  7th  of  November,  in  the  year 
1713  ;  her  difordcr  was  a  decay,  which 
probably  might  have  proceeded  from  too 
great  an  exertion  .in  her  profeflioii  ;  for 
fo  powerfully  ufed  ihe  to  enter  into  the 
fpirit  of  her  author,  that  one  night  play- 
ing  Roxana,  when  Statira  hearing  the 
king  was  nigh,  the  G^ds  to  help  her 
for  that  momenta  Mrs  Barry  haftening  the 
de'Ugned  blow,  f^uck  the  dagger  w^ith 
filch  foiTe,  that  it  made  its  way  through 
Statiia’s  (lays,  and  entered  above  a  qyar- 
tcr  of  an  inch  into  the  fiefh. 

She  lies  buried  in  the  church-yard  of 
Adton,  with  no  other  distinction  than  the 
following  plain  infeription  : 

Near  this  place 

lies  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Barrv, 
of  the  parifli  of  St  Mary  !e  Savoy  : 
Who  departed  this  life  the  7th  of  Nov* 
1713*  Aged  55  years. 

Curloui  Reflections  Propagation 
e/ Plants. 

k  T?QyT VOCAL  generation  is  by  all 
I  XL  philofophers  exploded  fiom  animal 
life  ;  but  fomc  continue  to  hefitate  with 
refpeCt  to  vegetable  life.  Animals,  fay 
they,  wandering  from  place  to  place,  can 
flock  the  earth  with  their  progeny ;  but 
plants  ate  fixed  to  the  earth  they  grow  in; 
l  i  is  urged,  that  plants  are  never  w^anting, 
Mlie»e  the  foil  is  proper  for  them;  that 
iilands,  raifed  by  a  vulcano  at  a  diftance 
from*  any  fhore,  arc  fooft  covered  vvi’h 
grafs;  that  mufhrooms  and  other  organi- 
fed  .  bodies  fpring  from  rotten  (lumps  of 
trees,  w'horc  they  were  never  fecn  before^ 
that  variouL?  1  lants  rife  on  the  foundation 
of  old  lioules,  when  cleared  oftherubbifli  ^ 
and  that,  upon  liming  or  dunging,  white 
clover fprings  up  in  the  verv  central  parts 
of  a  wide  extended  barren  moor,  though 
the  feed  of  white  clover  has  not  w  ings  to 
carry  it  to  a  diflance. 

To  account  for  theft  fingular  fads, it  is 
held,  that  both  plants  and  animals  were 
originally  organifed  atoms  or  embryos, 
having  all  ncce(rai7  parts  in  mmiature;* 
that  the  earthy  the  water,  the  air,  are  full* 
pf  fnch  atdms,  which  begin  not  to  unfold 
themfcIvesintQplants  or  anima’s,  till  they 


happen  to  meet  with  a  proper  matrix  or 
nid  is  ;  that  in  their  original  (late  they  arc 
too  minute  for  any  of  onr  fenfes,  but  that 
they  become  vifible  by  expanfion. 

What  means  were  employed  at  the  crea¬ 
tion  to  cove  r  the  earth  with  plants  may  be 
conjedured,  but  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
evidence.  It  is  to  me  a  natural  conjednre, 
that  a  number  of. plants  and  animals  were 
originally  created,  and  endued  with  proper 
powers  of  generation ;  and  that  from  thefe 
all  the  plants  and  animals  cxifting  in  the 
world  are  defeended.  In  that  bilief,  L 
cannot  fubmit  toorganifedatcms,becaufc 
there  is  no  evidence  of  them,  and  bccaufe 
they  are  iinneceifary.  To  illuftrate  this 
conjedture,  I  add  the  fubftance  of  a  letter 
I  had  the  pleafure  to  receive  from  an  emi¬ 
nent  Naturalift,  Dr  Walker,  minifter  of 
Mf'ffar': 

“  Tbedodlrioe  of  equivQc?il  generation 
was  univerfally  admitted,  till  about  130 
yeai  s  ago ;  not,  however,  fo  much  by  the 
ancients,  as  by  the  half-enlightened  mo¬ 
derns.*  They  faw  mites  in  che eie ;  and 
myriads  of  flies  and  creeping  things  in  'a' 
dunghill,  or  a  putrid  irarfli.  Ignorance 
of  the  natural  hiftory  of  thefe  animals 
made  way  for  the  conjedture,  that  they 
W'erc  mere  Ipontaneous  produdlions,  the 
effcdl,  not  of  generation,  but  of  corrnp- 
ticn.  This  dodlrine  indeed  was  confined 
to  thefe  poor  infcdl^^,  and  never  >vas  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  lion  or  a  horfe.  They  did  not 
advert,  that  to  form  a  maggot  and  an  e- 
leph«int  requirt  s  equal  power  and  wrfdonu 
The  lame  diflindtion  was  carried  intr>thc 
vegetable  kingdom.  Becaufe  no  feed  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  naked  eye  in  a  fern, a  n  ,  ih- 
room,  or  in  any  of  the  mofs-lrihe,  it  was 
aiferted,  that  none  exifted;  and,  v  hilethc 
oak  and  the  laurel  were  dignified  with  ge¬ 
nerative  faculties,  thefe  humble  p'anfs  ^ 
w^erc  vilified  as  the  progeny  of  putrefac¬ 
tion.  Equivocal  generation  became  thus 
an  afylum  for  ignorance. 

‘'lam  clear  to  baniib  equivocal  genera¬ 
tion  from  vegetables,  as  well  as  troin  ani¬ 
mals  I  au4  1  boldly  maintain  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  truth  in  nature,  omne  •vivum  ex 
ovo.  By  the  ovum  in  vegetables y  (  mean 
a  feed,  or  any  part  of  a  plant  that  contains 
a  bud,  or  is  cap^le  of  roi  r.nng  it. .  They 
are  in  effect  the  lame,  bccanfe  every  bud, 
a'>  well  a>  every  feed,  contains  the  embryo 
of  a  future  plant.  1  know  of  ro  other 
way  by  which  plants  are  propagated,  but 
by  feeds,  fuckers,  and  layers.  The  la(t  is 
imitated  by  art,  in  cuttings,  grafting,  and 
inoculation.  Some  late  experiments  are 
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mentioned  of  propagating  trees  by  plant¬ 
ing  their  leaves  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it. 

Plants,  it  is  true,  are  deftitute  of  lo- 
iro-motioo;  and,  by  means  of  fuckers  and 
layers,  they  can  only  cover  contiguous 
foots.  But  numerous  and  wonderful  are 
the  expedients  practifedby  nature  todif- 
Xeminate  plants.  Some  feed-vclfels  burft 
with  an  explotive  force,  and  throw  the  feed 
to  a  diftance.  This  is  the  cafe  of  our 
whin  :  did  the  feeds  fall  perpendicularly 
down,  they  would  be  lulfocated  in  the 
heart  or  an  impenetrable  bulb.  Somefeed- 
velTels  open  not  till  wet  with  rain;  but 
the  feeds  are  found  to  fuffer  by  drought, 
and  to  require  immediate  moifture  when 
fown.  The  afh,  and  the  plane,  have  hea¬ 
vy  feeds  ;  but  thefe  feeds  are  fupplied 
with  wir^gs  :  a  gale  of  wind  carries  them 
from  their  lo^ty  lituation  to  a  dihance, 
and  thay  remain  on  the  tree  till  the  gale 
comes.  The  feedsof  humble  plants,  that 
they  may  life  and  remove,  fpread  more 
fail  to  the  wind:  the  thiftlc  fpreads  his 
beard  ;  and  away  he  travels  to  fix  his  re- 
fulence  in  remote  parts.  A  plant  of  this 
kind,  Erigeron  Canadenfe,  w^as  imported 
from  Canada  about  one  hundred  years 
ago,  into  the  Paris  garden.  It  is  now 
fpread  as  a  wild  plant  over  France,  Hol¬ 
land,  Genniny,  Italy,  and  it  is  (aid  over 
Sicily.  It  is  fpread  to  fuch  a  degree  over 
tlie  fouih  of  England,  as  to  be  inlifted 
amoni;  theindigeno»‘i  plants.  Some  feeds, 
fnch  as  our  clot-bur, are  of  an  adhefive  na* 
tin  e  :  they  lay  hold  of  animals  that  con>e 
near  them,  and  are  fpread  far  and  near. 

Many  other  agents  are  employed  by 
nature  to  dock  the  earth  with  plants. 
The  fea  and  rivers  waft  more  feeds  than 
they  do  fails,  fro^m  one  pait  of  the  world 
to  another.  1  have  found  fi'eds  caft  afhore 
in  the  Hebrides,  that  had  been  dropt  ac¬ 
cidentally. nto  tire  fea  among  the  Weft-In- 
dia  iflmds.  The  ifland  of  Afeenfion  is 
thedrofsof  .1  vulcano  of  a  recent  date.  Us 
immenle  diftance  from  land  renders  its  ac- 
quilition  of  feeds  difficult  and  precarious. 
1  know  blit  of  two  w'ays  of  fuppiying  it 
with  feeds,  one  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
the  other  by  birds.  By  one  or  other  of 
thefe  ways,  it  has  got  poircffion  of  three 
fpecies  of  plants,  and  only  three ;  a  fia- 
gularity  nowhere  elfe  known 

^  In  no  finfh  ijland  was  thfre  ever  found 
an  animal  that  w^s  not  imported*  And 
why JhoiUd  we  admit  fpofitanems generation 
to  he  more  fojjible  in  a  plcii.\tha7i  in  an  ani¬ 
mal  s' 
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**  The  animal  creation  is  fupported  by 
the  vegetable  ;  but,  in  return,  vegelablc?* 
owe  much  of  their  progrefs  to  birds  and 
graminivorous  quadrupeds,  which  arc 
prime  apentsin  the  difteinination  of  plants. 
Many  birds  live  on  finils  and  berries ; 
the  pulp  is  their  aliment;  and  they  dif- 
charge  the  feed  unimpaired,  and  Ipread 
them  everywhere.  I'licfe  feeds  arc  heavy', 
and  unprovided  with  any  apparatus  for 
flight;  hut  the  birds  ferve  them  ft>r  wings. 
Hence  may  be  fern  plantations  of  holly, 
yew,  white-btain,  rowan,  fpindltnee, 
hawthorn,  and  juniper,  formed  by  the 
birds  of  tlie  air,  upon  iinpciniing  elid'd  and 
inacctfiiblc  precipices.  Hecaufethenddd- 
toe  grows  upon'  trce<,  and  has  no  flower 
that  can  be  perceived,  it  was  reckoned 
formerly  a  pritdud  ot  equivocal  gnu  ra¬ 
tion.  It  was  concluded,  ih.u  its  la)gc, 
round,  heavy  berries,  were  not  (he  lte<U 
oi  the  plant,  bee aufe  they  might  fall  to  the 
ground,  but  never  could  mount  up  into 
trees.  No  berries  are  more  palatable  to 
birds  of  the  thruih  kind;  and  it  is  Ihey' 
v\ho  plant  them  on  higli  and  diftai.t  tret  s. 
It  is  extremely  lemai  kabit,  that  th.e  vege¬ 
tating  power  of  feeds,  inftead  of  being  im- 
p«iired  ill  the  ftomach  of  birds,  feems  to  be 
fortified.  The  feeds  of  the  magnolia,  im¬ 
ported  from  A  merica, commonly  refufe  to 
vegetate  under  the  management  of  the 
moft  Ikilful  gardeners.  But  I  have  heard, 
that  thefe  feeds,  when  voided  by  turkie**, 
never  fail  to  grow.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  dung  of  domeftic  animals,  while  it  fer- 
tilifes  a  garden,  fills  it  with  weeds.  It  ap¬ 
proaches  to  a  miracle,  that  feeds  (hould 
withftand  the  powder  of  animal  digeftion, 
which  no  other  vegetable  fiibftance  can  do. 
Hrrc  is  a  mealure  laid  downby  prov  idence 
for  the  preservation  and  diflemination  of 
feeds,  that  1  cannot  refikd  upon  without 
wonder. 

“  III  order  to  fill  the  earth  with  plant';, 
any  other  method,  except  by  feeds,  fuc¬ 
kers,  and  layers,  appears  to  me  unnecelfa- 
ly,  and  tlycrefore  improbable.  Farewell 
then  to  equivocal  generation.  I  can 
fcarce  write  of  it  without  bding  a  little 
niffied  ;  fo  ill  it  correfponds  with  the 
mure  augiift  and  comfortable  ideas  'of 
cre.'Uion,  w'htch  have  made  a  principal 
article  of  my  life.” 

So  far  my  correfpondent.  1  join  hear¬ 
tily  w'ith  him  in  his  concluHon,  that  the 
kLo'.vn  means  for  ftoring  the  earth  with 
plants,  w'hich  arc  confpi.cuous  marks  of 
defigninj;  wlfdom,  arc  in  all  appearanr^^ 


fo  cornpicttly  adequate,  that  to  fcarch  as  my  circumHances  will  allow.  I  know 
tor  unknown  means  items  to  be  an  idle  fev^ral  or  thefe  men  of  fpirit^  who  arc 
aitcmpt.  fnian-fpirited  enough  to  borrow  money 

of  me.  Our  goals  fwarin  with  men  of 
£The  following  Charadter  of  the  Empe-  fpiriu  and  our  ftrects  are  croutltd  by 
peror  of  German V  was  given  by  the  li  ildicn  whofe  parents  were  perfons  of 
late  M.  de  Voltaire,  in  a  latter  to  a  Spirit*  There  are  men  of^/r// of  all  de¬ 
frit  nd,  after  his  Imperial  Majcfty  had  grees,  from  the  peer  in  his  gilded  chariot, 

vitited  him  at  Ferney  in  Switzerland,  to  the  porter  with  his  tilver  ticket,  w'hori- 

when  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe.^  diciilc  frugality  and  all  oeconomy  which 

prevents  fnj^rfluous  expencc.  By  thefe 
f  Germany,  perfons,  a  innn  that  is  frugal  is  faid  to  be 

e.  mifeiablc,  and  osconomy  is  dtfpifed  as 

u  the  want  oi  fpirit,  1  am  convinced,  that 

IftLa  fvifit  ianen  ^.erc  to  bepomc  a  little 

r  comely  oftentatious,  it  would  be  of 

cather  from  advantage,  not  only  to  themlelves, 

^  ,  but  to  the  Community,  ior  it  is  notorious 

We  filial/ at  “P  their>5>/>/V  at 

Chiles  the  expencc  of  the  puWic  ;  and  it  does 
f  •  r  ^  not  appear  to  me  that  they  arc  influtneed 

of  rendering  goiAfpirity  when  they  min  a  tradef- 
p  the  imnor.  n^an,by  getting  into  his  debt  for  fupeiflui- 
enteri-H  ^  friend  for 

in  politenefs  ,  i 

mnn  rrli  level  al  men  spirit  who  wear  the 

1  for  the  Kins;  deaths.  I  am  often  blamed  by 

r-irriiiriftancM  appearing  ofteiier  at 

link  I  fnn-frp  divcrfioiiB,  but  1  can  divert  mytlf 

e  connexion  "bhout  going  to  the  play- 

lav  nM  T  evening  in  the  wintei, 

fide  \  He  is  gardens  or  wells  in  the  fuin- 

bv  cLnec  or  a- week.  Though 

w’ith  refpedt  ^  contlemned  by  thofe  as  d 

ds  others^  In  ^nd  unpolillied  niggard, 

w  hom  ^’reat  condud  enables  .me  to  provide 

kI  ir  will  hi  ab  the  nccciraries  of  lift, 

Iirnnpta»tnf  ITiy  A  perpetual  JUCCTfTlOn  of 

P  *  peaceful  pleafures,  without  iLe  riik  of 
my  independency,  ray  virtue,  my  health, 
tt  Wqnf-  nf  fortune;  all  whidi  are  conAant- 

1/  ftaked,  with  the  de/peration  of  a 
lofing  gamefttr,  by  otir  modern  men  of 
in  common  jpirit.  Bonus. 

!a  con’te'tip-  ANECDOTE. 

oL'ant  cS SP}'  Burgoyne’s  arrival  at  Bath, 

a  man  rife  the  ringers,  having  given  him  the 

1  merely  for  falutation  peal,  w’aitcd  on  Iiim  to  folicit 
has  brought  their  reward.  The  general  fetching  a 
I  ann  myfelf  deep  figh,  replied,  “  he  knew  no  right  he  . 
“  charged  by  had  to  the  honoiirwith  whichthey  haddif- 
ant  oS Spirit y  tmguiftieo  him,  but  if  they  would  accept 
iccaufc  I  do  of  half  a  guinea  from  an  unfortunate 
J  have  Spirit  man,  it  was  at  their  fervice.’^ — Some' 
and  endea-  gentlemen  at  the  inn,  who  overheard  him, 
jS  welcome  nobly  replied,  “  If  he  is  an  unSortunat^ 

:n  I  make  an  man,  he  is  a  brat'e  one ;  therefore,  my 
is  not  done  lads,  here’s  a  guinea  for  you  ;  ring 


On  tke  AhvSe  <S 

Spirit.” 

is  no  term  in  ufc 
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POETRY. 

For  the  Weekly  Magaeine. 

•  ?  « 

Odte  to  Resoxution. 

!^}d  facenm  F  ne^ue  firvitiO  me  exlre  IkehaU 

NO  more  Til  fcck  themulVs  aid 

To  tunc  my  harp  to  Ulear-cy’d  woe, 

Uut  cheerfui  try  the  rhynn«ig  trade, 

Till  love  fpontaneous  bids  it  flow. 

Adieu  then  wilds  and  lonely  groves, 

The  fure  retreat  of  hclplefs  loves  r 
Ye  wilds  where  oft  I  us’d  to  Itray, 

And  penfive  court  the  moving  liay. 

No  more  I’ll  wander  to  the  lhade 
Where  love-fick  pilgrims  meet  their  Ihrine, 
The  charms  of  iome  conl'cnting  maid  . 
Shall  wake  to  joy  this  lyre  of  mine. 

Once  I  invok’d  tlie  weeping  mufe. 

And  bade  her  fing  of  Flavia’s  charms  ; 

Yet  did  the  fcornful  nymph  refute 
To  fly  to  my  defponding  arms. 

Why  did  I  call  her  heav  nly  fair, 
Majcltic  and  divine  her  air  ? 

Why  was  ihe  form’d  with  ev’ry  grace  ? 
Each  feature  Ipoke  an  angel’s  face! 

I  jud  beheld— and  fcarcely  law, 

Her  eye  look’d  tender  as  the  dove — 

’Twould  made  ev*n  Alpine  fnows  to  thaw. 
And  tam’d  the  tyger’s  brood  with  love— 

Warm’d  with  a  love-iufpired  lay, 

I’he  mule  addrefs’d  the  hyniph  ki  tears, 
While  I  a  wench-lhot  viiftim  Itay, 

Alternate  borne  on  hopes  and  fears ; 

And  all  for  love,  that  trifling  toy, 

A  galling  I  weet,  a  cruel  joy. 

*Tis  this  alike  o’er  manki-nd  reigns. 
From  leepter’d  kings  to  lah’ring  fwains. 
1  pin’d,  yet  never  curs’d  the  coule. 

So  plcafmg  were  the  fmarts  J  bore, 

When  fubje^f  to  rcliltiels  laws ; 

Seek  to  be  free — we  futFcr  mpre. 

Now  vi^lor  from  the  tyrant’s  chain, 

'J'iio’  laurel  w  reathe  my  fucctls  crowns. 
While  Flavia  boaOs  her  mean  dildhiii| 

My  heart  is  proof  ’gainll  female  frowns  ; 
Now  fparkle  eyes,  ye  orbs  of  light, 
With  cv’fy  glance  divinely  bright; 

Thus  let  her  marflial  ail  her  charrhs 
And  call  all  beauty’s  darts  to  at  iT»»  — 
Uiimov’d  I’ll  view  the  temj  ting  fair 
Tluit  once  difJain’d  my  faithful  vows; 

While  all  the  nine  their  harps  prepare 
To  fing  the  virtues  of  my  fpoufe. 

Cive  me,  kind  heav’n,  a  filent  wife, 

A^nd  modell  as  a  parfon’s  glove  : 

I  hale  ihofe  fcolding  brands  of  Ihe, 

For  few  regard  their  hulband’s  love. 

Mine  Ihould  I  e  mute  and  always  Ihdl, 
Nor  ever  1‘peak  but  with  my  will  : 
Silence  the  noble d  cha/m  we  flhd 
That  ever  footh’d  z  fcir  sic  mind. 


F'or  give  but  once  a  woman  fway, 

And  let  her  logic  rule  your  hourc, 

You’ll  fooner  fmoothe  the  wild- wav'd  fra- 
Than  llay  her  tongue’s  refrdlefs  courfe. 

Whene’er  (he  fpeaks,  a  dimpled  fmile 
Should  overfprCid  her  lovely  face  : 

Well  founded  truth  Ihould  lead  her  llile. 
And  give  her  converfation  grace. 

Her  hand  Ihould  ufe  no  waggilh  air 
I'o  make  licr  llory  round  and  fair  : 

Her  manners  tender,  gentle,  kind. 
And  to  the  will  of  fate  rcfi-ni’d. 

Then  fly,  fweet  gales,  and  on  your  way 
Seek  out  this  charmer  of  my  life; 

Let  cv^y  whifp’ring  Zephyr  lay. 

Here  lives  a  boy  that  wants  a  wife. 


Banks  of  Tweed, 


T.  T.  MELROSt.NSIS^. 


Prologue  to  Bonduca 

Written  by  David  Garrick,  Ef^; 

modern  Britons  let  the  old  appear 
This  night  to  ro  .fc  ’em  for  this  an.>;iu«a 


vear  ; 


To  raife  thatfpirit,  which  of  yore,  when  rais’d. 
Made  even  Romans  tremble  while  they  prais’d: 
d'o  roufe  that  ipirit,  which  thro’  every  are 
Has  wak’d  the  lyi«,  and  warm’d  th’  hidoiian’s 
page: 

I'hat  dauntlefs  fpirit,  which  on  CreflV’s  plain 
PvUlh’d  trom  the  heart,  thro’  every  Biitilh  vein ; 
Nerv’d  ev’ry  arm  the  numerous  Iiofl  to  daie,..^ 
.Whillt  Edward’s  valour  flione  the  gilding  / 
liar,  > 

Whofe  beams  <lhptrs'*d  the  darknefs  of  He- v 
fpair. 

WIrate’er  the  craft,  or  number  of  the  foes. 

Ever  fio^  danger  Britain’s  glory  rofe ; 

To  the  mind’s-eye  let  the  fifth  Hurry  iiF\ 

And  in  that  vifion  hoaldiivg  France  delpifc ; 
Then  turn  to  later  deeds  your  fires  have  w  rought, 
W^hen  Anna  rul’d,  and  mighty  Marlb’roii  -h 
fought. 

Shall  Chatham  die,  and  he  fdrgot  — O  !  no. 
Warm  from  it’slourre  let  grateful  forrow  flovi ; 
His  matchleij^  ardour  fir’d  each  fear-flruck 
niii'tij. 

His  genius  Ibar’d,  when  Britons  droop’d  and 
pill’d  ; 

Whild  each  fate  Atlas  funk  beneath  the  lo.v!. 
His  heart  unlhook  with  patriot  virtue  glo’.v’o  ; 
Hike  licrrulcs,  he  freed  ’eiij  from  the  wci{  hr. 
And  on  his  Ihoulders  fix’d  the  »o»-teriMg 
His  itier  .^th  the  monlters  of  the  land  d*  fy’o,  'v 
'I'o  raife  ^3  country’s  glory  wa^  his.  pride,  C 
And  for  ’icr  fervice,  as  he  li/cl,  he  dy  d.  j 
0  '  for  hi.>  powers,  thofc  feelings  to  impart. 
Which  roua’d  to  action  cvciy  Jiooplng  heart, 

*  A  Tragedy  by  Beaumont  at::!  M  tcher, 
now  altered  by  Mr  Colman,  and  performed  at  the 
Ha^morket  Theatre  oh  Friday^  July  31.  jot  the 
frj)  h me  for  i%o  years  pajt. 


f 


/ 


* 
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while  the  angi7  trumpet  ihimds  alarms,  Of  fuitors,  Tm  fare,  I'w  at  lead  half  a  fcora^ 
And  all  the  nation  cries,  1  o  arms,  to  arms :  Who  fwear  that  they  love  me,  and  figh,  and 
Then  would  his  native  ihength  each  Briton  adore  | 

know.  Dull  cits— country  fquires— prating  barrifters 

And  fcorn  the  threats  cf  an  invading  foe  :  beaus. 

Hatching  and  feeding  every  civil  broil.  But  I  needs  mud  confefs,  that  I  like  none  of 

France  looks  with  envy  on  our  happy  foil ;  thofe.' 

When  miichief  son  the  wing  Ihe  cries  for  war,  y,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  .  -  ,  .  . 

Infoks  diltreii,  and  hmes  her  conqueror.  \  !?  h  ? 

O  !  hear  Wrioice-that  nought  Ihall  make  i  ^ 

ir  T-  a/-  tr  3  ^hat  he  fancies  me  more  than  his  ksnnel  cf 

If  SoigUud  to  itfclf  do  red  but  true.  .  J 

,xr _ «  lor .  ^ lawyer  his  fuit  with  much  modedy  prefs’d, 

Ur  the  WEEicty  Magazine.  J .  - 

To  Mifs  H—  While  the  beau  talk'd  of  nothing  but  fafl/wn 

From  dimes  remote,  where  love  alHul’d  Can  yo^blame  m^  ye  fair,  if  1  like  none  of 
my  heart,  j^ofe  ? 

1  flew,  refolvM  to  ftiun  its  poifon’d  dart. 

Refolv’d  no  paflion  e’er  fliould  fill  my  bread,  Some  friends  would  perfuade  me  to  marry  a 
Kithcr  to  harrafs  or  didurh  my  red ;  fool, 

Never  the  anxious  pains  that  loves  bedow,  I^oi 
Nor  even  their  momentary  pleafures  know ; 

For  I  had  often  heard  of  women’s  wiles,  ^  H 

Deceitful  look.s,  iV.ll  more  deceitful  fmiies  ^  ] 

Of  woman  frail,  and  youth  as  eafy  caught. 

Were  the  firfl  Icdbns  that  1  e’er  was  taugjyt, 

And  bid  beware  of  cv’ry  Syren’s  tongue 
That  dill  as  oft  deceiv’d  as  fwcetly  fung.  W1 

Painted  were  all  the  rocks  that  guaid  the  coad. 

Nor  yet  a  flioal  nor  ev’ii  a  quick-land  iod, 

That  might  betray  or  mar  my  bright  career, 

Or  blad  the  blolFoms  of  my  promis  d  year. 

Thcfc  were  the  maxims  I  fird  drove  to  learn  ; 

And  to  avoid  the  dangers  1  might  earn, 

Shun'd  cv’ry  walk  where  beauty  deigns  to 
dwell ; 

Nor  yet  a  filent  figh  r>or  murmur  fell ;  f  J 

Had  never  felt  love’s  plcafing  warmer  fire, 

That  paflion  prompts  and  fans  the  young  de- 

Rer 

'I'hat  brav’d  the  fex,  and  fac’d  the  faired  ihc, 

Nor  felt  one  pang  like  what  1  feel  for  thee.  .  j 
Now  midreft  of  that  heart  fo  lately  won,  c  ^ 

Which  betuty  tempted,  merit  has  undone—  I 
Xight  fail  your  chains,  be  gentle  as  your  mind,  f  ivi 
Kindly  complying,  when  complying  kind.  rpj 
Tho*  ’caufe  I  durd  rtfid  be  not  fevere,  5 

Deign  but  Co  bden  to  the  heart-felt  pray’r. 
ril  hail  the  hour  1  knelt  before  thy  Ihriiifc,  f 

And  wifh  my  bed  of  friends  a  blifs  bke  mine. 

Edin,  Aug„  7.  17  78*  W—  C  ^ 

A  Favooriti  Song,  fun^  at  Vauxhall  by  AI/i 

Wkiguirn.  ^ 
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The  review. 

Mifcellaneous  State  Papers*  From  1501  to 
1726.  [P.  164*] 

Number  V.  contains  two  papers, 
from  the  Harleian  manufcripts,  re¬ 
lating  to  Monmouth’s  rebellion  ;  one  is 
an  account  of  the  battle  of  Sedge  moor, 
by  King  James ;  and  the  other,  farther 
information  lefpedtlng  the  fame  fubjevit, 
by  Mr  Wade.  Our  readers  will  obferve, 
that  the  noble  editor  has  pafTed  over  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.  this  period  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  hiftory  having  been  lately  fo  much 
elucidated,  in  confequence  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  which  have  been  publilhed  by  Sir 
John  Dalrymple  and  Mr  Macpheifon. 

The  next  Number  comprehends  ex- 
tra(fts  from  King  William’s  letters  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Partition  Treaty. 

Number  VJI.  contains  the  Somers  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Earl  of  Hard- 
wickc.  The  valuable  manuferipts  of 
I.ord  Somers  filled  upwards  of  fixty  vo¬ 
lume’s  in  quarto,  but  fo  many  ot  them 
were  confumed  by  a  fire  which  broke  out 
at  Lincoln’s-lnn,  in  1752,  that  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Charles  Yorke,  in  whofe  polfeC- 
fion  they  were,  could  refciie  from  the 
llames  no  more  than  what  he  afterwards 
bound  in  a  folio  volume.  The  firit  of 
thofe  papers,  with  which  we  are  prefent- 
ed,  contains  notes  of  what  palled  in  the 
convention  upon  the  day  the  quefiioh 
was  moved  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
concerning  the  abdication  of  King  James; 
but  being  much  too  extenlive  for  iufer- 
tion,  we  mull  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work. 

Almoft  all  the  other  papers  in  this 
number  are  letters  chiellv  to  or  from 
Lord  Somers,  whofe  authority  as  a  law¬ 
yer  and  a  llatefmau  was  held  in  the 
greatefl  efteem. 

Number  Vlll.  contains  papers  relative 
to  Lord  Oxford’s  adininillration,  and  the 
tieaty  of  Utreclit,  copied  from  the  origi¬ 
nals  in  the  p aper-edfice.  In  the  prefato¬ 
ry  introdiufti'ui  to  this  number,  aii  anec¬ 
dote  is  related  of  Qjieeii  Anne,  which  it 
would  be  improper  to  with-hold  from 
our  readers. 

“  Q^ieen  Anne  frcoucntly  attended 
her  cabinets  ;  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  af- 
fured  a  late  great  minifier,  from  whom 
the  cdilo#had  it,  that  (lie  herfelf  proDo- 
VoL  ?JLL 


fed  the  famous  reftraining  orders  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  which  his  Lordlhip 
folemnly  declared  he  hatl  not  been  appri- 
fed  of ;  and,  in  the  tirll  emotion,  was  go¬ 
ing  to  have  objected  to  them  ;  but  alter 
the  Queen  had  delivered  her  pleafure  to 
the  lords,  Ihe  made  a  figii  wuth  her  fat\ 
at  her  mouth,  which  Lord  Bolingbfokc 
knew  flic  never  did  but  when  flie  was  de¬ 
termined  on  a  inealure;  he,  therefore,  un¬ 
happily  for  himl'elf  and  his  country, acqui- 
efeed  ;  and  inlinuated,  when  he  told  the 
(lory,  that  the  advice  was  Iblely  fuggefled 
by  his  rival  Lord  Oxford.  Sir  William 
Temple  obferves  very  truly  in  his  Me¬ 
moirs,  on  a  limilar  occalibn,  that  when 
princes  call  their  counfcllors  together,  it 
lliouid  be  with  a  refolution  to  hear  what 
they  have  to  fay,  before  a  mealure  is  de¬ 
termined  ;  and  that  to  have  counfcllors^ 
who  do  not  give  counfel,  is  a  folecifm  in 
government.” 

Number  IX.  includes  various  papers 
in  the  poireflion  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke, 

I  dative  to  Lord  Stair’s  embally  in  France. 
In  this  conerpondence  we  meet  with  the 
firft  movements  towards  the  pardon  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke;  which  leems  to  have 
originated  in  the  favourable  reprefenta- 
tions  of  Lord  Stair. 

Number  X.  contains  two  letters,  co¬ 
pied  from  the  oi.iginals  in  the  Raper- 
oflire,  as  a  fequd  to  Lord  Stair’s  tm- 
baliy. 

The  laft  article  in  ihe  volume  conipri- 
fes  four  letters  trom  the  Paper-office,  the 
firfl  three  from  Mr  Robihlbn  (afterwards 
Lord  Grantham)  to  Mr  Dclafaye,  ami 
the  remaining  one  from  Mr  Keen  to  Mr 
Uob’nfon. 

Fioin  this  large  collection  of  State  Pa¬ 
pers  we  fliall  fcleCi;  feveral  more  curiums 
and  entertaining  articles,  before  we  con¬ 
clude.' 

The  following  original  letter  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Leigh  (one  of  the  vifitors  of  the  mo- 
uafteries)  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  Lor*l 
Privy  Seal,  is  a  curious  picture  of  coun¬ 
try  manners  about  the  time  of  the  Rc- 
1  or  mat  ion  : 

“  In  my  moft  humble  manner  I  com¬ 
mend  me  unco  your  good  Lordiliip,  f  ver- 
more  tiianking  you  of  yrmr  munificence 
and  great  goodnefs,  at  all  times  fliewcd 
iinio  me.  Advertifing  your  Loidfliip, 
U3at  wiicreas  I  have  hitherto,  accordiu:;* 
to  your  commandment,  vilitrd  the  arch* 
deacoarus  of  Coventry.  Statlbrd,  Derby, 
and  part  bf  Chelhire  ;  for  that  I  can  pd- 
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ccive  accordingly,  as  I  heretofore  have 
written  unto  you,  there  lacketh  nothing 
but  good  and  godly  inftru^ion  of  the 
rude  and  poor  people,  and  reformation 
of  the  heads,  in  thefe  parts.  For  certain 
of  the  knights  and  gentlemen,  and  moft 
commonly  all,  liveth  fo  incontinently, 
having  their  concubines  openly  in  their 
houfes,  with  five  or  fix  gf  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  putting  from  them  their 
wives,  that  all  the  country  therewith  be 
not  a  little  offended,  and  taketh  evil  ex¬ 
ample  of  them.  Wherefore"  hitherto  I 
have  given  and  fent  commandment  to 
them(forafmuchJ.is  f  could  not  fpeak  vvith 
them  all,  by  reafon  they  were  at  the  alfi- 
zes),  to  put  from  them  immediately  fuch 
concubines  as  they  have  hitherto  noto- 
rioiilly  and  manifeftly  occupied  and  kept, 
and  to  take  again  their  wives  ;  or  elfe  to 
appear  before  yonr  Lordfhip,  to  fhew  a 
caufe  why  they  ihould  not  be  compelled; 
and  if  your  Lordlhip  will  command  any 
other  t'dng  to  be  done  in  the  premifes,  I 
Ihall  be  ready  to  accomplifh  the  fame. 
And  feeing  my  Lord  of  Norfolk  is  come  to 
the  court,  1  fhall  moft  humbly  defire  you 
to  have  me  in  remembrance.  And  thus 
God  preferve  you,  and  have  you  in  his 
moft  firm  tuition,  with  much  increafe  of 
honour,  according  to  the  contentation  of 
your  Lordfhip’s  moft  noble  good  heart’s 
deli  re. 

“  From  the  monaftery  of  Vale  Royal, 
the  lad  of  Auguft,  (1536.) 

“  Your  Lordlhip’s  humble  at  com¬ 
mandment, 

Thomas  Leigh.” 

Several  letters  written  by  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (which 
the  editor  pioperly  calls  political  love- 
letters)  are  here  publiflicd  ;  from  which 
we  Ihall  felcd  one  of  the  moft  entertain¬ 
ing: 

Sunday  I  received  a  writing  by  Borth- 
wickfrom  you, whereby  I  perceive  the  fa- 
lisfadlion  you  have  of  my  plain  dealing 
with  you,  as  I  muft  do  of  my  duty. 
Confidcring  how  much  I  am  beholden  to 
you  many  w’ays,  lam  glad  the  grant  of 
my  good-will  is  fo  agreeable  to  you.  Al¬ 
beit  I  know  myfelf  to  be  fo  unwortiiy, 
to  be  well  liked  of  one  of  fuch  w  if- 
dom  and  good  qualities,  yet  do  I  think 
my  happe  great  in  that,  yea  much  great¬ 
er  than  my  defer t.  Therefore  I  will  be 
about  to  life  myfelf  fo,  that,  fo  far  as 
Gov.1  Ihall  give  me  grace,  you  fliall  never 
have  caufe  to  dimiiiifli  your  conceit  and 


favour  of  me,  while  I  fliall  efteem  and 
fpe<ft  you  in  all  my  doings,  fo  long  as  I 
live,  as  you  would  wifh  your  own  to  do. 
Now,  good  my  Lord,  more  words  to 
this  purpofe  would  be  unfecmly  to  my 
prefent  condition,  and  importuiieable  to 
you,  amongft  fo  many  bufinefs  ;  but  this, 
truft  you,  as  written  by  them  that  means 
unfeignedly.  This  day  I  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  ypu  by  this  bearer,  whereby  I 
receive  the  thought  you  take  of  my 
health,  which,  thanks  to  God  i  is  much 
better  than  it  was  at  his  departing,  but 
not  very  ftfong,  nor  quit  of  the  forenels 
of  my  fide.  It  caules  me  to  be  more  hea¬ 
vy  and  penfive  than  1  w’ould  or  need  to 
be,  conlidering  the  care  you  have  of  me, 
w'hereof  I  will  not  thank  you,  for  I  have 
remitted  all  my  caufes  to  you  to  do  as 
for  yourfeif.  I  write  to  the  Bifhop  of 
Rofs  what  I  hear  from  the  Duke  of 
D’Alva,  Governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
Let  me  know  your  pleafure  at  length  in 
writing,  what  1  Ihall  anfwer.  Now,  my 
Norfolk,  you  bid  me  command  you ; 
that  w’ould  be  befidcs  my  duty  many 
w^ays.  But  to  pray  you  1  will,  that  you 
counfcl  me  not  to  take  patiently  ,  my 
great  griefs,  except  you  promife  me  to 
trouble  you  no  more  for  the  death  of 
your  ward.  I  wifh  you  had  another  in 
his  room  to  make  you  merry,  or  elfe  I 
w’ould  he  were  out  both  of  England  and 
Scotland.  You  forbid  me  to  write;  be 
fure  I  will  think  it  no  pains,  whenever 
my  health  will  permit  it,  but  pleafure,  as 
alfo  to  receive  your  letters,  which  I  pray 
you  to  fpare  not,  when  you  have  leifure 
w^ithout  troubling  you  ;  for  they  fhall  fall 
in  no  hands  where  they  will  be  better  re¬ 
ceived.  The  phyficians  write  at  length  ; 
they  feem  to  love  you  marvoloufly,  and 
not  miflike  of  me.  We  had  but  general 
talk,  and  fome,  of  your  matters ;  but  not 
in  any  body’s  name  ;  therefore  I  anfwer- 
ed  nothing,  but  giving  ear  foberly.  When 
Borthwick  goeth  up,  you  fhall  underftand 
all  ;  in  this  it  is  unintelligible  ;  mean 
time  I  muft  w^arn  you,  w’hen  1  hear  any 
thing  touching  you.  Arpyle  fends  me 
word  exprefsiy,  that  when  he  met  at 
Stirling  with  Murray,  the  Regent  of  Scot¬ 
land,  he  aflured  him,  1  fhould  never  come 
home,  and  that  he  had  intelligence  for  to 
be  quit  of  me,  remembered  him  of  his 
promifes.  Borthwick  will  wTite  it  to 
the  Bifhop  of  Rofs,  and  my  Lord  Fle¬ 
ming.  Argyle  prayed  me,  if  you  were  my 
friend,  to  advertife  you  haftil^:  take  of 
this  what  pleafes  you,  but  1  am  fure  they 
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will  be  traytors  to  you  and  me ;  and  if 
they  were  in  Turkey,  you  and  I  ^^re  ne¬ 
ver  the  worfc ;  albeit  I  will  hot  be  im¬ 
portune.  But,  and  this  fummer  paft,  I 
hope  by  the  g  )od  all  year.  God  preferve 
you  from  traitors,  and  make  your  friends 
as  true  and  conilant.  From  Wingfield  late 
at  night  this  a4th.  Your  alTured, 

Mary.*’ 

Having  now  finiflied  the  general  ac¬ 
count  of  thefe  papers,  it  remains  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  great  judgment  d.fplayed 
in  their  publication  by  the  noble  editor, 
who  has  every  where  elucidated  them 
with  fuch  obfervations  as  evin(?e  his  ex- 
tenfive  acquaintance  w'ith  hiftory. 

Should  we  aferibe  the  mallerly  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  editorial  office,' in  part,  to  the 
Rev.  Dr  Douglas,  refidehtiary  of  St  Paul’s, 
we  have  Lord  H’s  authority  for  fuch  a 
declaration,  in  the  preface,  where  the 
nfeful  affiftance  and  eminent  qualities 
of  that  gentleman  are  mentioned  in  the 
warmed  terms.  C. 

An  Account  of  fame  remarkable  ancient 
Ruins  lately  difeovered  In  the  High- 
landsy  and  northern  Parts  o/* Scotland. 
By  John  Williams.  Snjo*  aa.  Cadcll, 
London. 

IT  appears  that  above  a  twelvemonth 
ago,  a  copy  of  this  narrative  was  fent 
to  London,  with  a  view  of  being  fold  to 
a  bookfcller,  but  was  returned  to  the  au¬ 
thor  on  account  of  its  being  confidered 
as  a  fiditious  production.  Its  credit, 
however,  is  now  rendered  unquefticnable, 
by  a  letter  prefixed  from  Lord  Kaims, 
bearing  honourable  teltimony  to  Mr  Wil¬ 
liams’s  general  character  as  a  man  of  ve¬ 
racity. 

Previous  to  a  particular  defeription  of 
the  antiquities  which  Mr  Williams  has 
difeovered,  he  relates  fuch  circumftances 
as  are  common  to  them  all.  The  feveral 
vitrified  forts  which  he  has  yet  feen  are  fi  - 
tuated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  that  is  fmall 
in  eomparifon  of  the  ordinary  Highland 
mountains;  and  thofe  hills  every  where 
command  the  view'^  of  a  beautiful  valley, 
or  widely  extended  l(?vel  country.  They 
have  always  a  level  area  on  the  fummit, 
of  lefs  or  greater  extent ;  and  this  has 
been  furronnded  by  a  wall,  which,  as  far 
as  may  he  judged  fiom  the  ruins,  has  been 
of  great  height  and  (Irenglh.  But  what 
is  mod  extraordinary,  thofe  walls  have 
been  vitrified,  or  compacted  by  the  force 
of  fire;  the  viuification  in  fome  places 


having  been  fo  complete,  that  the  ruins  ap¬ 
pear  like  vad  fragments  of  coarfe  glafs. 
Thofe  fortified  hills  have  a  level  area  on 
the  fummit;  they  are  univerfdiiy  difficult 
of  accefs,  except  in  one  place,  v\  hicli  hai 
every- where  been  Itrengthened  by  addi¬ 
tional  works,  and  they  were  each  fnrnilh- 
ed  with  one  or  two  wells.  Mr  Williams 
has  feen  fome  of  thofe  hills  of  a  long  oval 
figure,  which  were  acceffible  at  both  ends; 
but,  as  appears  from  the  ruins,  their  en¬ 
trances  were  ftrong^y  fortified. 

^  The  firft  of  thofe  curious  pieces  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  which  the  author  mentions,  is 
fituated  on  the  hill  of  KnockfarrII,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  valley  of  StrathpefTrr, 
two  miles  weft  of  Dingwall  in  Rofsihire. 
This  hill  is  about,  nine  hundred  feet  of 
perpendicular  height,  of  an  oblong  figure, 
exceeding  ftcep  on  both  Tides;  but  the 
declivity  at  each  end  is  by  an  cafy  dc- 
feent.  The  area  within  the  walls  is  a 
hundred  and  twenty  paces  long,  and  a- 
bout  forty  broad.  But  fome  part  ol  the 
area  that  was  mtxlcrately  level  not  being 
included,  there  have  been  very  high,  and 
apparently  very  ftrong  works  at  each  end, 
without  the  furrounding  wall. 

At  the  defire  of  the  board  of  annexed 
eftates  in  Scotland,  Mr  Williams  nude  a 
feClion  of  the  ruins  on  this  liill,  and  gives 
the  follow  ing  accounl  of  his  difeoverio. 

I  begun  the  cut  at  Knockfin  il,  not  - 
exaCily  in  the  middlr,  but  a  little  iiearer 
the  eaft  end,  to  be  qnircelear  of  tw'o  hol¬ 
low  places,  which,  upon  exainiiuiion,  I 
found  to  h  ive  been  u^elis. 

“  I  begrin  to  dig  here,  (piite  on  the  out- 
fide  of  ail  the  mins.  At  firft  we  met 
with  nothing  in  digging,  but  rich  black 
mold  (made  by  Ibecp  and  goat  lying  and 
dunging  for  ages)  mixed  \v‘*th  large  ItoiHC, 
and  tragmenls  of  the  vitrified  riiius. 

“  This  continued  the  fame;  for  fevera! 
yards,  only  that  the  ftones^oid  fragrrents 
incrcafed  more  and  morels  w^e  advanced; 
and  when  w^e  came  near  the  rinns  of  the 
wall,  w’c  met  with  little  befides  Tones, 
and  fragments  of  the  vitrified  matter. 

“  When  we  had  advanced  Vo  the  ruins 
of  the  wull,  on  the  foutli  fide,  we  found 
it  difficult  to  get  through  ;  for,  though  it 
is  evident  the  W’ail  has  fallen  clowu:,  and 
broke  to  pieces  in  the  fall,  yet  many  of 
the  fragmentti  are  fo  large  and  ftrong,  and 
the  vitrification  fo  entire,  that  it  was  not 
eafy  breaking  tluough.  However,  with 
the  help  of  crow’s,  and  plenty  of  hands, 
w'e  tumbled  over  fome  very  large  frag- 
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merits,  which  at  firft  bcvgan  to  go  whole  the  area,  but  have  been  much  higher 
3own  the  hill,  but  when  they  gained  veld-  the  north  fide,  facing  the  fun,  than  on  the 


city  of  motion,  they  dafhed'to  pieces  a- 
gainh  the  rocks,  and  ended  in  a  furious 
Jhower  at  tlie  bottom  ot  the  hill. 

I  was  obliged  to  get  uiider  one  frag¬ 
ment,  which  1  left  as  a  biidge  over  the 
fouth  end  of  the  cut. 

‘  “  On  the  north  fide,  we  began  on  the 
outfide  of  the  wall,  immedi.'iteiy  in  the 
riibbifli  of  the  vitrified  luins,  and  foon 
came  to  pretty  high  ruins  of  a  wall,  more 
hard  and  ftrong  than  any  thing  of  the 
kind  I  had  teen  before  ;  which  1  did  not 
expet^t  here,  as  this  wall  was  almbfi  whol¬ 
ly  grown  over  with  heath  ind  grafs.  \ 
found  it  nec  ffary  to  undermine  the  ruins 
of  this  north  wall,  to  let  it'  own  weight 
contribute  i  s  helo  to  bring  it  down. 

’  “  The  height  of  the  ruins  of  this  north 
wall  is  new  no  lefs  than  twelve  feet  per¬ 
pendicular,  though  certainly  all  lallen 
down;  wltat  then  nnift  it  have  been 
when  Handing  ?  it  appears  quite  evident, 
that  the  whole  of  the  vitrified  wall,  fiir- 
founding  the  inc’ofed  area,  has  fallen  flat 
outward.  '  Thefe  walls  were  certainly 
very  ftrong  at  firft ;  but  what  is  tiure, 
that  its  ow  n  W'eight,  or  Vome  other  cii  - 
‘  cutuftance,  does  not  bring  to  ruin  ? 

They  were  indeed  built  on  a  firm  and 
folid  rocic,  but  that  rock  had  a  little  de¬ 
clivity  outward,  quite  round;  fo  that 
time,  and  tluiV  own  weight,  on  fuch  a 
leaning  foundation,  would  certainly  bring 
them  down,  out v.ard.*' 

Mr  Williams  informs  us,  that  the  fur- 
rounding  wail  f»n  Knockf.irri!  has  been 
tun  together  by  vitrification  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the'  greater  part  of  the  others 
which  he  has  leen.  Tn  fome  of  tliofe  the 
ffones  rt(  m  ’to  have  been  partly  run  down, 
and  partly  rnvcioptd  by  the  vitrified  mat¬ 
ter  ;  but  here  tiie  whole  wall  forms  one 
folic!  mafs  of  unmixed  vitrification  ; 
whence'  Mr  Wililarns  reafonably  inftrr, 
that  it  owes  its  confiftence' entirely  to 
the  force  of  fire,  and  not  to  atiy  f)iai>ic 
matter  that  had  been  poured  among  tlie 
(tones.  ’  . 

On  the  infide  of  the  furroiinding  waM, 
there  are  ruins  of  vitrifit^d  buildings, 
ivhich  Term  to' have  been  worfe  executed, 
and  aie  therefore  more  decayed  Hian  the 
outer  wails.  '  Mr  Williams,  conjec^tiires 
that  thofe  inner  works  have  been  a  lange 
of  habitations,  reared  agairdt,  or  under 
'the  fliade  of  the  outer  wall.  They  ap. 
^ear  to  have  been  continued  quite  round 


oppofite  afpe^t.  I'he  morning  after  the 
workmen  had  opened  the  holes  which 
feemed  to  be  the  ruins  of  wells,  they 
found  more  than  three  feet  of  water  in 
each. 

At  the  out-lkirts  of  the  ruins,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  is  a  great  quantity 
of  large  Hones,  of  all  fizes  and  (hapes, 
w  hich  have  not  been  touched  by  fire ; 
whence  Mr  Williams  concludes,  that 
fome  fort  of  ftone  buildings  has  been  e- 
recited  on  the  outline  the  vitrified 
wallh  ;  and  thofe,  he  imagines,  have  been 
railed  on  the  fouth  fide  only,  with  a  pro¬ 
per  fpace  between  them  and  the  vitrified 
walls,  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  their 
cattle  bom  their  enemies.  One  reafon 
which  he  gives  for  this  opinion  is,  that 
when  cutting  into  the  outwork  at  the 
welt  end  of  Knockfarril,  he  obferved,  un¬ 
der  the  ruins,  a  ftr^tuoi  of  dung,  about 
three  inches  deep,  prefled  hard  by  the 
incumbent  weight ;  and  this  ftratum  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  yards,  as  the  workmen 
advanced.  ' 

Inwall  the  vitrified  forts  which  Mr  Wil¬ 
liams  has  feen,  he  has  obferved  the  re¬ 
mains  of  dry  ftone  buildings  run  along  a 
part  of  the  outfide,  at  fome  little  diftanc.e 
from  the  vitrified  wall.  Where  the  fitu- 
ation  will  admit,  they  are  generally  on 
the  fouth  fide,  but  always  on  the  flatteft 
fide  of  the  hill,  for  the  eafe,  as  he  juftly 
fuppofes,  of  the  cattle.  W^hen  there  was 
'  not  room  enough  on  tJie  level  area  above 
to  have  this  dry  ftone  Inclofiire  on  the 
'  funirnit,‘a  large  ditch  had  been  made  on 
that  fide  of  the  hill  wliere  the  fiope  was 
rafieft;  and  <  nthe  outfidcof  thofe  ditches, 
there  are  every-where  dry  ftone  ruins, 
whichMr  Williams  fuppofes  were  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  ftruritv  of  the  cattle.  AVhen 
the  liimmit  afforded  no  convenient  riation 
for  tlie  cattle,  a  level  placefor  the  purpofe 
was  formed  towards  the  bottom  ofthc  hill. 

’  Our  author’s  rnbfrqnent  dbfervations 
relative  to  this  place  mult  prove  fo  inte- 
refting  to  every  reader  who  has  atiy  tafte 
■for  Inch  refea»ches  that  we  fliall  admit 
them  into  our  review. 

“  The  fnli  name  of  this  remarkable 
fortified  bill  is  Knock-far:  ibnaphian, 
which  I  am  told  by  gentleme  n  (killed  in  the 
Gal  e  language,  is  birgal’s  placeonKnotk- 
tan il,  tills  being  the  n.ime  of  flu*  full. 

“The  tradition  of  the  common  people 
coucerning  tiiis  place,  is,  that  it  w'as  the 
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habitation  of  giants  ;  when  giants  were  in 
the  land  !  That  the  chief  of  thefe  giants 
wasRee  Phian  M‘Cou!,  which,  lam  told, 
means  King  Fingal  the  fon  of  Coul. 

“  I  think  it  no  wonder  at  all,  they  fup- 
pofe  fuch  extraordinary  buildings  as  thefe 
the  work  of  giants.  VVe  often  meet  with 
traditions  that  appear  much  more  abfurd. 
And  the  tradition  of  the  wonderful  feats 
Fir.galand  his  heroes  were  faid  to  perform, 
might,  in  after  ages,  very  w'tll  make  them 
pafs  for  giants;  efpecially  when  thofc 
feats  would  be  exaggerated  in  after  ages 
by  poetical  fi^^tion. 

“  It  is  highly  probaUe,  that  this  was 
one  of  Fingal’s  habitations  or  places  of 
ftrength,  as  this  country',  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  of  Sutherland,  Caith- 
nefs,  and  the  coaft  of  Moray,  w'ere  fub- 
jedt  to  be  invaded  by  the  northern  powers. 

“  Thecoaftsofthe  Moray  and  Pentland 
friths  were  the  places  they  commonly 
infefted :  And  I  make  no  doubt  but  thele 
countries  were  the  feenesof  Fingal’s  wars 
with  thofe  powers,  fo  often  celebrated  by 
Oflian,  and  oflier  ancient  Highland  bards. 
To  place  the  feene  of  thofe  wars,  and  to 
make  Fingal  king  only  of  that  little  rocky 
country  now  called  Morven,  a  fmall  dif- 
trii^t  in  the  county  of  Argyle,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  betrays  a  criminal  degree  of  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  Highlands  in  any  one  that 
writes  of  thele  matters,  and  does  but  lit¬ 
tle  honour  to  fo  renowned  a  hero  to  con¬ 
fine  him  to  fo  fmall  a  fpot. 

“  1  have  read  Oflian,  and  I  am  pretty 
fiire,  from  circiimftanceb,  I  can  fix  fome 
of  the  feenes  of  thofe  poems  in  Moray 
and  Caithnefs,  See,  1  have,  indeed,  been 
tempted  to  imagine,  that  this  remarkable 
place,  Knockfarril,  is  the  ruins  of  Selnr?a, 
the  palace  or  habitation  of  Fingal,  lo  of¬ 
ten  celebrated  by  Oflian. 

“  Many  circumflanccs  give  their  joint 
fulfrage  to  make  this  conie<5ture  ap¬ 
pear  at  lealt  probable. 

‘‘  Tins  is  a  beaiitifui  and  centric^  fi- 
tuation. 

*•  The  buildings  on  this  fortified  hill 
have  been  ol  great  extent,  and  appear, 
by  the  ruins,  to  have  been  of  great 
ftrength,  and  better  executed  than  any 
of  the  kind  I  have  fcen.—There  are  clear 
veftiges  of  a  remarkable  road,  leading  from 
this  place  through  the  hills,  towards  the 
north-weft  fea. 

“  Several  places  in  this  neighbourhood 
bear  the  names  of  fome  ofFingaPs  heroes, 
w'hich  places  might  have  belonged  to  the 
particular  men  they  are  named  after  ; 


and  there  arc  near  this  a  fine  tjver  and 
valley,  w’hich,  to  this  day,  bear  the  namfc 
of  Cona,  the  place  of  the  famous  bard 
Oflian. 

“  When  1  firft  faw  the  veftige  of  the 
ancient  road  leading  to  Knockfarril,  I 
wondered  what  it  could  be  ;  as  it  had 
been  cut  very  deep  and  wide,  and  the 
bank  throwm  out  is  ftill  very  high  on  the 
fide  of  the  hill  near  the  old  ruins. 

The  people  of  the  country  call  this 
the  giants*  hunting-road  ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  it  was  a  road  of  communication 
between  this  and  fome  other  remarkable 
place  of  ftrength,  or  b.dvveen  this  and  the 
north-weft  fea,  towards  which  it  leads. 
This  road  dors  not  take  the  neareft  cut 
over  hill  and  dale,  but  feems  to  fearch 
every  where  for  the  hardeft  ground.  In 
feme  jftaces  I  have  feen  it  go  a  confide- 
rable  way  about,  to  (hun  a  pcat-mols, 
and  other  foft  ground. 

“  1  followed  the  track  of  this  road 
three  or  four  miles,  till  it  went  in  among 
the  hills,  the  eaft  fide  of  Binwevu*'',  but 
could  not  go  much  farther,  without  pro¬ 
per  conveniencies  for  lying  out  all  night. 

“  Jt  appeals  evidently  to  have  been  a 
road  for  men  and  horfes,  but  not  for 
carriages,  as  it  is  in  fome  places  very  nar¬ 
row. 

“  They  have,  indeed,  cut  wide  and 
deep,  w’l'.ere  the  foil  was  foft ;  yet,  Hoh- 
ferved,  that  in  going  up  the  fide  of  a  hill, 
where  the  grouiui  was  hard  and  firm,  the 
rocid  was  not  above  five  feet  wide, — ^juft 
fit  for  men  and  horfes  to  pafs  in  a  line. 

“  I  have  not  difeovered  fuch  a  road  as 
this  leading  to  any  other  of  the  fortified 
hills  I  have  feen. 

Whether  the  place  of  ftrength  on 
Knockfarril  was  the  famous  ancient  Sel¬ 
ma,  or  not,  I  will  not  pretend  to  afl'ert  ; 
hut  I  cannot  help  being  perfuaded,  that 
t!ie  famous  bard  Oifian  had  his  refidence 
in  this  neighbourhood, 

,  “  He  celebrates  the  vale?,  the  ftreams, 

and  hills  of  C(<na,  as  the  I’cenes  where  he 
excrcifed  his  nuife. 

“  I'hc  river  Corn,  now  called  Conan, 
is  about  three  fliort  miles  from  Knock-' 
farril. 

“  This  river,  fo  famous  of  old,  is  now 
one  of  tlie  fmeft  nvi  rs  in  the  north. 

“  It  water‘d  a  beautiful  valley  of  great 
length  before emerges  from  among  the 
bibs  ;  and  then  it  winds  its  way  through 
a  beautiful,  cxHiilive  level  country,  in 
which  it  forms  itfclf  into  many  a  long 
and  fmooth  canal,  and  charming  limpid 


Ilrcaixi,  before  it  enters  the  tide  near  height.  It  is  founded  on  the  folid  rock, 
Din^waS.  The  valley  watered  by  this  about  lix  or  eight  paces  from  the  iriner 
river  is  (till  called  Strath*  Conan,  which  is  wall,  and  the  author  imagines  it  has  been 
but  a  little  variation,  in  fo  long  a  time,  intended  as  a  fence  for  the  cattle,  there 
from'Strath-Cona.  being  no  remains  of  any  dry  (lone  ram- 

“  Many  of  the  hills  on  both  fides  of  part  for  that  purpofe.  The  area  inclofed 
this  fine  river,  bordering  on  the  low  by  the  inner  wall  is  about  eighty  paces 
country,  are  beautifully  wild,  and  com-  long,  and  twenty-feven  broad;  and  both 
inand  an  extenfive  profpcdl  to  the  eaft.  the  inner  aiid  outer  walls  appear,  by  the 
When  the  aged  bard  would  afeend  one  ruins,  to  bvtve  been  exceedingly  well  vitri- 
of  thefe  hills  in  the  morning,  and  behold  fied. 

the  glory  of  the  riling  lun  enlighten  This  feems  to  be  the  hill,  of  which, 
the  whole  profpedt  before  him, and  dait-  under  the  name  of  Craig-Fcterick,  or 
ing  his  all-chearing  beams  to  the  place  Feter's-Rock,  an  account  is  given  in  the 
of  his  retreat,  and  gilding  the  dreams  of  laft  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
his  Cer  a  with  burnifiied  lilver ;  no  w  on-  tions,  in  a  letter  from  Thomas  Weft, 
der  if  his  mule  was  fired  to  celebrate  the  Efq;  The  hill  is  there  reprefented  as 
morning  glories  of  the  great  luminary,  having  once  been  a  vulcano.  On  the 
when  Ihining  over  the  blue  ocean,  on  fummit  of  the  hill  is  a  fmall  plain,  ninety 
the  fides  of  the  Morven.’’  paces  long,  by  twenty-feven  wide,  gra- 

There  are  many  romantic  feenes  of  dually  rifing  from  the  center,  furround- 
woods,  rocks,  and  falls  of  water  near  the  td  by  rocks  from  fix  to  eight  feet  high, 
foot  of  the  glen  or  valley.  in  the  form  of  a  breaft-work.  This  plain 

Thefc,  \with  the  bills,  the  widely  ex-  Mr  Weft  thought  might  have  been  the 
tended  country,  and  various  views  of  the  crater ;  but  the  fmoothijefs  of  the  fiirfacc 
.yiver  which  the  hills  command,  would  be  feemed  not /to  favour  fuch  aii  opinion, 
a  charming  retirement  for  the  aged  bard.  The  lava,  however,  of  which  he  fent  a 
“  In  ftiort,  there  are  fo  many  concur-  fpecimen  to  the  Royal  Society,  having 
ringcircumftances,  to  make  it  appear  pro-  been  examined  by  fome  members  well 
bablc  that  this  country  was  the  chief  re-  acquainted  with  volcanic  prqduiftions, 
iidence  of  the  famous  warrior  Finga),  w^as  judged  to  be  of  this  kind;  but  Mr 
that  I  would  fpin  out  this  letter  too  long  Williams's  more  accurate  inveftigatioii 
were  I  to  advance  as  many  of  them  as  feems  entirely  to  overturn  this  conjec- 
I  have  come  under  my  obfervation.  But  tiire. 

"the  goodnefi  and  fituation  of  the  coun-  After  giving  an  account  of  three  other 
tries  on  both  fides  the  Moray  frith,  and  fortified  bills  of  the  fame  kind,  namely, 
the  numerous  remains  of  places  of  Caftle  Finlay,  and  Dun-Evan,  in  the  Ihire 
ftrength,  and  other  monuments  of  re-  ^  of  Nairn,  and  Finhaven,  in  the  (hire  of 
mote  antiquity,  are  to  me  as  good  as  a  Angus,  Mr  Williams  proceeds  to  deli- 
thoufand  proofs,  that  there  have  been  ver  his  opinion  relative  to  the  manner  in 
very  remarkable  people  inhabiting  thefe  which  thofe  curious  buildings  have  been 
countries  in  thofe  early  periods,  and  that  ere<ftcd  ;  in  which  detail  we  find  fome 
they  had  very  powerful  enemies  to  op-  ingenious  obfervations  on  the  progrefs  of 
pofe.''  the  human  mind  in  the  invention  ot  arts. 

The  author  next  makes  fome  remarks 
The  next  vitrified  fort  deferibed  by  Mr  on  the  ruins  of  dry-ftonc  buildings  which 
Williams  is  fituated  on  the  hill  of  Craig-  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
Phadrick,  immediately  above  the  honfe  and  are  uniformly  of  a  conic  figure.  The 
^of  Muirtoun,  two  miles  weft  of  Inver-  area,  on  the  ground  within  the  walls,  is 
nefs  ;  a  hill  nearly  of  the  fame  height  as  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  diameter.  The 
that  of  Knockfariil,  and  commanding  a  entrance  was  always  by  one  low  door, 
moft  extenfive  profpedt.  The  fortifica-  and  they  had  a  cavity  at  the  bottom, 
tions  on  this  hill  appear  to  have  been  running  quite  round  in  the  heart  of  the 
very  ftrong.  Mr  Williams  remarks  as  a  wall,  which  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
peculiarity,  that  thtie  are  here  diftinCt  defigned  for  keeping  provifions.  Thofe 
ftiins  of  two  vitrified  walls  quite  rouml  buildings  had  a  fmail  opening  at  the  top 
the  inclofed  area,  and  three  at  the  entrance  for  admitting  light,  as  well  as  aftbrding 
on  the  eaft  e|^.  The  inner  wall  feems  a  pafTage  to  the  fmoke  which  rofe  from 
to  have  been  very  high  and  ftrong,  but  the  fire  that  is  fuppofed  to  have  burned 
the  cuter  one  pet  of  airy  confidtrablc  in  the  middle  of  the  area. 


between  the  Itruaure  oi  inoie  ouiiaings  move  ineir  corroiivc  qualities.  Thdt 
anJ  the  vitrified  forts,  Mr  Williams  CommilTaries  appointed  by  the  Medical 
thinks  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  be-  Faculty  to  examine  ihefe  experiments 
longed  to  the  fame  period  of  time,  and  were,  Melfrs  Macquer^  Deftjfarts^  and 
were  raifed  by  the  fame  people.  Jn  fup-  Bucquet ;  and  their  report  is  honourable, 
port  of  this  conjedture  he  obferves,  that  in  the  higheft  degree,  to  the  refearches 
the  vitrified  forts  are  found  only  where  and  labours  of  M.  Navier,  whofe  fiic«. 
the  rock  is  of  the  plumb-pudding  kind,  cefs  in  finding  out  the  antidotes  fo  long 
which  is  eafily  vitrified  ;  and  the  conic  fought  after,  is  now  beyond  all  doubt, 
ftrudures  where  the  ftones  are  large,  M.  Navier  begins  this  work  by  a 
fquare,  and  broad  bedded,  but  could  not  difplay  of  the  nature  and  efiedfs  of  each  of 
fo  eafily  be  rendered  fubjedt  to  vitrifica-  the  poifons  here  mentioned.  He  then 
tion.  enquires,  which  of  the  fubltances  (blen- 

To  the  narrative  is  fubjoined  a  de-  ded  with  them  in  the  form  of  a  fluid)  are 
feription  of  Craig-Feterick,  by  Mr  Jamies  the  moft  efficacious  in  corredling  their 
Watt  engineer  ;  with  a  letter  to  Mr  Wil-  corrofive  qualities:  and  it  luckily  hap. 
liams,  from  Dr  Black,  profeflbr  of  chy-  pens,  that  thofe  which  he  prefers  are  eail. 
raiftry  in  the  uniyerfity  of  Edinburgh,  in  ly  procured,  and  perfedtly  innocent  in 
which  this  ingenious  gentleman  concurs  their  ufe. 

with  him  in  opinion,  refpedfing  the  man-  As  to  perfons  who  have  been  poifoned 
ner  in  which  he  fuppofes  thofe  vitrified  by  .irfenic,  the  remedy  propofed  by  our 
forts  to  have  been  c©n(lrudfed.  The  dif*  Author  is  as  remarkable  for  its  fimplicity 
coverics  made  by  Mr  Williams  are  not  as  for  its  falutary  effedts.  He  prelcribes 
only  highly  gratifying  to  curiofity,  con-  large  quantities  of  rpilk,  as  that  fubftance 
fidering  them  as  the  fubjedt  of  antiqua-  dilfolves  the  arfenic  as  eafily  and  effedtu- 
rian  fcfearches,  but  afford  a  ftriking  in-  ally  as  water,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fof- 
ftance  of  the  extraordinary  expedients  to  tens  the  •vifrera  that  have  been  irritated  by 
wdiich  people  had  recourfe  in  the  infancy  the  corrofive  influence  of  the  poifon.  He 
of  arts.  ‘  C.  obferves,  on  this  occafion,  that  the  arfenic 

is  fo  far  from  curdling  the  milk,  that,  on 
Antidotes  again/!  the  poifonous  EffeSls  the  contrary,  it  prevents  its  coagulation. 
o/’Arfenic,  Corrofive  Sublimate,  Verde-  He  prohibits  the  ufe  of  oil,  becaufe  it  is 
and  To  which  are Juhjoin^  incapable  of  dilTolving  the  arfenic.  Af- 

ed  Three  Differtatiom ;  the  Fir/i  contain^  ter  the  ufe  of  milk,  he  preferibes  the  liver 
ing  MedicO'Cbymical  Refearches  concern^  offiilphur  of  Mars  thedofe  a  dram,  taken 
ing  the  different  Methods  of  dijfolving  in  a  pint  of  warm  water. 

Mercur  y,  (i;c. — the  Second,  an  Enumera-  In  cafe  liver  offulphiir  cannot  be  procu- 
tion  of  the  different  VIethods  of  uniting  red,  M.  Navier  recommends  to  the  pa- 
Mercury  to  Iron,  (/yc. — and  the  Third,  tient  a  lixivium  gently  alkaline,  or  foap- 
New  Ohftrvations  on  ^ther.  By  M.  P.  water,  and  thereupon  a  folution  of  iron  in 
Touffaint  Navier,'  M,^D.  Kinfs^Pl.yJi-  vinegar  or  any  other  acio,  or  even  a  por- 
cian,  and  Correfpondent  of  the  Royal  Aca^  tian  of  ink,  if  nothing  elfc  can  be  got.— A 
demy  of  Sciences^  Z^c,  Paris.  %  vols.  prefeription  of  ink  may  make  fomeofour 
iimo*  1777-  [A  Foreign  Article.]  readers  flare, as  thisis  a  potion  of apoifon- 

ous  nature,  according  to  a  vulgar  opini- 
'^''HIS  humane  and  learned  phyfician  on:  hut  our  author  proves  the  contrary, 

I  has,  for  thirty  years  pafi,  employed  both  by  the  ingredients  which  enter  into 
his  principal  refearches  and  labours  againft  the  compofition  of  ink,  and  by  relating 
thofe  enemies  of  mankind,  epidemics,  con-  the  c.ife  of  a  perfon,  who  by  a  miflake 
tagious  diforders,  and  poifons*  The  lad  of  drank  a  I  irge  portion  of  this  liqitid.with- 
thefegreat  plagues  of  humanity  is  the  fob-  out  any  bad  confequenecs.  M.  Navier 
jeftofthe  work  now  before  us.  The  finifhe.s  the  cure  by  the  ufe  of  milk  and 
principles  which  the  author  lays  down  in  warm  fulphurcous  waters,  which  expert- 
treating  of  the  nature  and  effeds  of  the  ence  has  fiiewn  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in 
four  metallic  poifons  mentioned  in  the  removing  that  numbnefs,  thofe  paralytic 
title,  as  aifo  of  their  antidotes,  are  fouu-  complaints  and  convulfions  that  are  the 
ded  upon  a  great  number  ofexperimeids,  conftant  efi'edts  of  poifon. 
made  with  the  ntmofk  attention,  c«rcum-  The  remedies  that  M.  Navier  confiderg 
fpe<ffion,  and  affiduity,  upon  a  variety  of  .is  the  moft  adapted  to  remove  the  perni- 
natural  fubftances,  which,  by  their  gjjini*  ciouseffeds  ofcjrrofivc  fubliraate,  are  the 
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lame  that  he  employs  agaiiift  arfenic ;  that 
is  to  lay,  the  different  preparations  of  li 
ver  of  fuiphur,  which  decompounds  (or 
makes  a  refolution  oi)  the  mercurial  fait, 
and  forms,  by  the  addition  of  the  alkali 
to  the  acid,  a  neutral  fah,  that  is  notcauf- 
tic.  It  may  therefore  be  affirmed  (fays 
he),  that  by  the  means  of  thefe  remedies, 
and  the  ufe  of  water  lightly  alkalifed,  -a 
complete  decompolition  of  the  corrufive 
fublimate  may  be  effected,  and  of  confe- 
quence  its  poifonous  influence  on  the  hu¬ 
man  body  be  prevented  or  removed,  if 
this  remedy  be  applied  quickly.  The 
reader  will  find,  in  the  work  before  us, 
anintereftieg  account  of  the  experiments 
by  which  the  laborious  author  was  led  to 
thefe  difeoveries  and  refults.  This^  ac¬ 
count  exhibits  a  ftriking  afpedt  of  the  fe¬ 
cundity  of  nature,  and  of  the  prodigious 
variety  of  combinations  and  affiniticsthat 
take  place  in  the  fubltances  which  the 
power  of  the  great  Creator  has  fubjeiTied 
tofiated  laws  of  connexion,  fympathy,  op- 
pofition,  and  fubordination,  from  whence 
arife  order,  beauty,  and  utility. — Our  in¬ 
genious  author  cautions  ftrongly  againft 
the  ufe  of  any  acids,  even  the  moft  gentle, 
in  the  prefen  t  cafe  ;  becaufe,  in  Head  of 
fofteniugor  diminifliing  the  poifonous  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  arfenic,  they  evidently  in- 
efeafe  it :  even  lemonade  is  pernicious. 
He  looks  upon  the  ule  of  treacle  ( the^ 
riaca)  in  the  fame  liitht.  All  thefe,  in 
his  opinion,  irritate  the  venomous  mat¬ 
ter,  and  deprive  the  befi  remedies  oftheir 
efficacy,  and  contribute  to  render  the 
V  ^  death  of  the  patient  certain  and  painful. 

/  '  *v£rde^reflfe  or  *ver  di  grife  (the 

third  fpecies  of  corrofive  poifon  here 
treated)  leads  M.  Navier  into  ample  and 
curious  difquifitions ;  and  as  we  are  dai¬ 
ly  expofed  to  feel  the  pernicious  tffeds 
of  this  fiibftance,  from  the  ufe  of  copper 
utenlils  in  tho^dreffing  our  food,  this  part 
of  M.  Navier’s  work  deferves  a  particu¬ 
lar  degree  of  attention.  It  is  certain, 
that  what  he  remarks  concerning  the  ufe 
and  abiife  of  copper  utenfils  (previoully 
to  his  entering  upon  the  fubjed)is  alarm¬ 
ing  in  the  higheft  degree.  We  fliould 
even  think  his  cautions  and  admonitions 
exaggerated,  if  many  of  the  mpft  eminent 
chemifts  aud  phylicians  of  the  prefent 
age  had  net  given  repeated  warnings  of 
the  fame  nature.  As  to  the  method  of 
treating  perfons  who  have  been  poifon- 
ed  by  'verdt^reafe^  our  author  preferibes, 
in  the  cales  where  the  poifon  has  been 
receiitly  fwallowed,  firft,  emetics,  and 
afterwards  cold  water  gently  alkaliicd, 


which  muff  be  drank  in  great  quantities. 
—But  in  the  cafes  where  the  puifon  has 
been  long  in  the  body,  a.  different  me¬ 
thod  mud  be  followed,  and  this  our  au¬ 
thor  deferibes  circumftantially,  and  at 
great  length. 

Though  lead  is  not  confidered  by  M. 
Navier  as  a  corrofive  poifon,  he  imagines, 
neverthelefs,  that  its  pernicious  effeds 
may  be  con  edled  by  the  fame  remedies 
that  he  preferibes  for  the  •verdegreafe  ; 
and  that  thefe  remedies  will  render  un- 
neceffary  the  violent  purgatives  that  are 
employed  in  the  complaints  proceeding 
from  lead,  which  purgatives  he  looks 
upon  as  more  or  lefs  dangerous.  He  ad- 
vifes  the  patients  of  this  clafs  to  drink 
largely  of  acidulated  liquors,  to  make 
afterwards  the  liver  of  fulpkur  the  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  the  cure,  and  to  finilh  the 
cures  with  gentle  purgatives. 

The  falutary  effect  of  liver  of  fuiphur, 
and  particularly  of  liver  of  fuiphur  of 
Mars,  as  an  antidote  againft  arfenic,  cor¬ 
rofive  fublimate,  verdegreafe,  and  even 
lead,  is  undoubtedly  a  moft  valuable  dif- 
covery,  and  one  the  happieft  applications 
of  chemiftry  to  medical  practice  that  has 
been  made  in  our  times.  For  this  im¬ 
portant  difeovery  we  are  indebted  to  the 
fagacity,  knowledge,  and  indefatigable 
induftry  of  M.  Navier. 

The  Three  Differcations,  which  con¬ 
clude  this  w^ork,  and  have  been  honoured 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  exhibit  refearches,  views,  and 
experiments,  which  entitle  the  author  to 
an  eminent:  rank  among  the  improvers 
of  chemical  fcience.  M. 


To  our  Correspondents. 

Cleon’s  Effay  ftiall  have  a  place,  but  we 
think  he  might  have  fpared  one-half  of  his 
Greek  quotations. 

We  agree  with  Pelopidas  in  feveral  of  his 
remarks,  but  wilh  he  had  not  gone  fo  deep  in 
egotifm. 

The  Scheme  for  the  benefit  of  Schoolma- 
fters’  widows  is  laudable,  but  B.  P’s  language 
is  not  the  pIan.-~“\Vt  may,  however,  get  that 
brufhed  up. 

The  Old  Trader  might  have  faid  fome- 
thing  new  on  the  Herring  Filhing, 

S.  is  very  dry  and  prolix  on  an  equally  dry 
fiibje(ft^ — Female  Mode  ft  y.— Be  fide  s,  he  writes 
ratlier  inaccurately. 

Evagrius’  l^atin  Ode  under  confideration . 

Peter  in  our  next,  with  any  nccellary’  ecr- 
rcdlion. 

We  (hall  endeavour  to  fatisfy  T.  M.  in  a 
private  card,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  fend 
for  it. 


